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CHAPTER I. 

PHYSIOGNOMY OF LONDON. 

Then would a splendid city rise to view. 
With carts, and cars, and coaches roaring all : 

Wide poured abroad, behold the giddy crew : 
See how they dash along from wall to wall. 

At every door, hark ! how they thundering call ! 

CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 

Allow us to introduce you. Gentle Reader, 
Great Metropolis, Great Metropolis, Gentle 
Reader ! Now, gentlemen, you are acquainted, 
and may proceed to do a bill for one another, 
if you think proper ! 

It is customary when we are introduced to a 
stranger to take a glance, not impertinently, 
but as it were by accident, at his physiognomy. 
A traveller about to inform you of the manner 
of living of the different people he meets with, 
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generally prefaces bis observations witb some 
account of tbe places wberein tbey dwell. 

In like manner tbe biograpber of tbe late, 
celebrated Snooks^ or immortal Pipes^ or 
never-enougb-to-be deplored Jiggins, intro- 
duces you to tbe peculiar genius of his hero^ 
by first introducing you to bis nose ; survey- 
ing as it were^ tbe outside of tbe Snooksian^ 
Pipesian^ or Jigginsonian skull, tben knock- 
ing to inquire wbetber tbere is any body 
witbin. 

Following tbese brigbt examples we propose 
giving now our friends a notion of the Physiog- 
nomy of London : not, certainly a Daguerro- 
type, nor yet a full length portrait by Vandyke, 
nor a miniature by Sir William Ross, or the 
versatile Samuel Lover, nor even a tinted 
sketch like those of Chalon, but a simple pen 
and ink bit of a thing, touched off in the 
manner of that great master of pen and ink 
drawing Mr. Minasi. 

We think we bear the reader interrupt us, 
saying, " Pooh, pooh ! what care we about the 
physiognomy of London; we know the phy- 
siognomy of London as well as you do, and 
better ; go on witb your philosophy, and leave 
physiognomy to us.^^ 

Friend^ this is all very well, if we only 
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meant to gratify your palate ; but understand, 
if you please, that we have other duties to 
perform. Our lucubrations are intended for a 
remote posterity. Mayhap this flimsy sheet, 
now between thy finger and thumb, may con- 
vey to future generations the lineaments of 
town, when brick and stucco shall alike have 
mouldered to decajiw; when that day shall 
arrive, about which indeed you or I, gentle 
reader, need not trouble ourselves ; when as a 
long-sighted Edinburgh reviewer observed, "An 
artist from New Zealand shall, from the last 
.remaining arch of London bridge, sketch the 
ruins of St. Paul^s.^^ 

This is looking forward with a vengeance ! 
Now, it is very important that we should 
devote a page or two to the physiognomy of 
town, because London has wonderfully chang- 
ed in appearance since the days of our ances- 
tors. The leading features, eyes, nose, and 
mouth, retain a sort of family likeness through 
all time; Ludgate Hill has been Ludgate 
Hill since the Deluge, and the Thames has 
flowed where it now flows before history was 
begotten on tradition. But, my dear Sir, con- 
sider how the complexion of London has been 
changed ? 

Early in life she delighted in a wooden vi- 
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zor ; she was a dry stick in those days. Then 
she appeared in a brick-dust face, a regtdar 
brunette, with cheeks of staring red. At the 
present day, more genteel and delicate, she 
white-washes of a morning, and comes out, 
plastered with cosmetic compo^ her white face 
a type of the innocence and candour dwelling 
within. Then, who knows what she may be- 
come when the present building leases run out? 
We may see her encased in asphalte, or built 
by the agency of the electrotype; or, as all 
things appear to be tending very much towards 
the hardware line, who can tell whether we 
may not start out of bed some fine morn- 
ing, and find London re-constructed of sheet- 
iron? 

Therefore it behoves us, since the copyright 
of a house is only twice the duration in ordi- 
nary cases of the copyright of a book, to *^ catch 
the living London as it lies,^^ and enable those 
who have never seen it, those who expect to 
see it, and those who never expect to see it, to 
hsiye som^ idea what it is like ; how it looks 
in the face, in short, and whether or no it 
possesses, in its countenance, a letter of re- 
commendation. 

Before we begin, let us say a word as to its 
situation — its place upon the map of Europe. 
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Looking at it thus, we can hardly doubt, from 
the first, its capacity of increase as a commer- 
cial mart, and by a natural consequence, as a 
mart of wealth and power. There is in its 
position a happy gentrality ; not fnathema- 
tically central, but geographically ; near to the 
near it lies, remote from the remote ; all £ng. 
land, Ireland, Scotland, lie snugly at its back \ 
Europe in front, and the wide world at its 
mouth — the mouth of the Thames. 

London lies well for communication with 
the eastward, westward, northward, southward. 
Removed sufficiently from the seaboard for 
safety, it is yet near enough for all purposes 
of trade and commerce ; its position on gravelly 
hills, of easy access from the fountain of its 
wealth and health, its Thames, is peculiarly 
happy 'j not too elevated for traffic and access, 
yet high enough, when fortified, for security, 
and removal from pestilence and miasmata. 

From Richmond to the sea, along the line 
of Thames, there was not another spot afford- 
ing the same natural advantages with that on 
which the original city stood. Nowhere within 
that distance occurs a cluster of little hills, like 
those that, rising on the east bank of the river 
of Fleet, defended to the north by dense 
forests, to the east by impassable swamps, to 
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the west and south by rivers^ stood confessed^ 
without guiding nymph or spoken oracle, by 
Naturals self, pointed out the future and ulti- 
mate seat of power in the isles of Britain. 

Ti trace the gradual extension of the future 
metropolis from the time that the first rude 
habitation of man appeared upon these hills, 
would be to write the history of civilization. 
Let it be enough that one thousand years ago it 
was a great — ^great for those days — Saxon city. 
Along the ridge of its natural defences, lofty 
walls, and substantial battlements bristled, and 
seven gates afforded to its citizens the means 
of communication with the surrounding 
country. 

Then was rock and swamp^ and impenetrable 
forest, almost at the very walls ; the yet un- 
fettered Thames, overwhelming at each return- 
ing tide the low lands to the east, washing the 
walls, and spreading far as eye could reach, 
not a river, but a sea; a watery diffusive 
waste, where now abound habitations of busy 
men, ships of all nations, and storehouses 
of inconceivable extent, for commodities of 
every clime. 

Circumambulating the walls from Blackfriars 
to Smithfield, thence to the outpost, or 
detached fort of Barbican ; proceeding eastward 
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to the gate, then, as now, the Bishopgfite, 
then turning southward to the Tower, and 
completing the circle by a walk along the 
river-side defences, over Billingsgate and Doe- 
gate, as far as Blackfriars, let us recal in Ima- 
gination the landscape that would have greeted 
the eye of the warder as he made his tour of 
the city walls. 

Ijcaning over the towiers of Ludgate, he 
would observe the canoes of scattered fisher- 
men drawn up here and there along the ship- 
less Strand. He would hear the loud laugh, 
or the merrie carol of holiday youths and maid- 
ens, as they descended into the valley of 
the River of Wells, on a pilgrimage to St. 
Clement's Well, the Holy Well, where now 
resort the pilgrims of the clothes-bag, and 
where instead of sermons, vows, and whispered 
orisons, your ears are stimned with, " Any old 
clash to shell? any old closh to bwuyV' 

Further northward from the battlements of 
the Newgate, the Smeethe Felde, alternately 
a place of warlike exercises, sports and pas- 
times, or bargaining and chaffering, lies close 
under the shadow of the walls. A mile north- 
'^ ward, smoke thinly curling through the forest, 
marks the site of the Clerk's Well, where, as 
at the Holy Well, a little hamlet, probably 
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attracted by the excellence of the spring, then 
existed. 

To the west, across the interposing valley of 
the Fleet, or as it was then called, the River 
of Wells, the scattered hamlet of the Old 
Bourne was dispersed along the banks of the 
streamlet of the same name, long since debar- 
red the light of day, and condemned to grope 
in subterranean darkness its descending way. 
Below, rather stagnated than ran the rivet 
of Wells, or Fleet, 

Than which no sluice of mud 

With blacker sable taints the silvery flood, 

serving the uses of a town ditch, no less 
formidable to an enemy by its depth than its 
dirt. 

To the north-east and east, blackening 
forests, and morasses mantling with stagnant 
pools and useless vegetation extended far as 
eye could reach, the monotony of the scene 
hardly broken by the tombs of the Roman 
soldiery scattered without the Eald and 
Bishop's Gates. 

Lingering upon the river wall he sees the 
bridgeless stream roll upward and downward 
its unobstructed tide; nor wharf, nor quay 
diverting its wandering at will. Along its line 
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of coast a few rude masdess hulks blacken, at 
wide intervals, the shingly Strand ; groups of 
wayfarers collect over against the point where 
the ferry plies between St. Mary^s Churchy by 
Watling Street, forming the only definite line 
of communication between the city and the 
kingdom of Kent. 

If, having completed its outward survey, 
we suppose our spectator to revert his eyes 
within the limit of the city walls, he beholds 
churches surrounded by spacious enclosures, 
unintruded upon by the scattered habitations 
of man. The palace of the Saxon King removed 
by extensive gardens, or rather spaces of green 
sward, from the dwellings of his subjects ; 
castles of the nobles standing jealously apart ; 
a market place where now stands the Ex- 
change, with the little bubbling Walbrook, 
fed by the superabundant moisture of Moor- 
fields, bounding it to the west, and hastening, 
with its tributaries Langbourne and Share- 
bourne, to join the Thames beneath the arch of 
Doegate; the leading thoroughfares tending 
towards the central market-place, as in provin- 
cial towns to this day, and occupying the sites 
of our great city thoroughfares at present. 

Such was the London of a thousand years 
ago ! Let antiquaries trace, step by step, its 
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gradual extension beyond its walls ; its invasion 
of meadows^ forests, and morasses, its swallow- 
ing up, dun-cow like,, hamlets and villages all 
around ; its outstretched arm extended to shake 
hand with royal Westminster, on the banks of 
Thames ; its leg pushed through the river to 
meet another lesser London growing at its foot. 
It is enough for us to contrast the London of a 
thousand years ago with the London of to-day, 
to hold them up together, saying '^ Look upon 
this picture, and on t?iis P^ 

Nor let us regard the change with eyes 
merely of wonder; there is a moral in the 
change. A lesson is told by it of hope, of 
progress, of step by step advancement in the 
path of the perfectibility of man. The face of 
nature, it is true, has been disguised, but 
hardly changed ; the little hills yet stand, the 
little rivers flow, the little vales spread along 
their level length of town ; all else that we see 
all that makes our wonderment rise into amaze, 
is the doing of art, and industry, and enter- 
prise, and accumulated savings of glorious 
man ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

OLD TIMES AND NEW. 

Thb progress of civilization^ the increase 
of wealth, are in nothing more clearly evi- 
denced than in rapid changes in the phy- 
siognomy of town. 

Our venerable, overhanging frame-timbered 
dwellings of the olden time, with their fan- 
tastic gables, ther quaint scrolls, and orna- 
mental wainscoting, such as still exist, the 
picturesque of domestic architecture, in Ghent, 
Bruges, Antwerp, and other continental cities, 
have now almost entirely disappeared ; sacri- 
ficed to the increased value of ground, the 
enhanced price of timber, and, above all, the > 
more generally difiused requirements of in- 
ternal comfort. 

We stumble now and then upon one of 
these wooden mansions of the olden time, 
isolated survivors of a timber town, long since 
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converted into fire-wood; here and there 
we find one in the Strand, in Whitechapel^ 
in Little Moorfields. The Sir Paul Pindar^ 
in Norton Folgate is a favourable specimen 
of the extinct London tenement ; and in Cloth 
Fair we may yet form a good idea of the 
picturesque character of a street of these ami- 
cable mansions, courteously bowing and shak- 
ing hands with one another out of the garret 
windows ; their railed wooden balconies, their 
casements of various size and form, their 
happy independence of height, frontage, ac- 
commodation. 

Nor are the interiors less curious in their 
way; the ground floor^ long since sunk into 
a semi-cellar by the gradual elevation of the 
narrow street; the dark, intricate stair; the 
gaping floors, having their level in any plane 
save the plane of the horizon ; the rooms, 
to which the bulkhead cabins of the ships of 
our day are princely in comparison ; the nooks, 
and corners, and passages, and dark closets, 
^and indifferent means of light, air, and venti- 
lation. 

Yet these, and such as these, were the 
dwellings of the stout trunk-hose citizen of 
the days of Elizabeth ; of the pied " rook," 
and swash-buckler, with slashed doublet^ ra- 
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pier, and looped Spanish hat and feather; 
these narrow^ dingy trottoirs have been trod 
by gay and gallant cavaliers^ and gentle dames, 
in costumes now confined to fancy ball-rooms 
and masquerades. 

We must confess, however, that this gable- 
end architecture, whether from its variety of 
outline, its eccentricity of form, and its gro- 
tesqueness of ornament, conveys a pleasure 
to the eye which we expect in vain from the 
regular and formal rows of modern build- 
ings. There was a harmony between the pic- 
turesque of costume and of habitation, as 
there is a conformity of ugliness in our day 
between our square toes and square windows, 
our green doors and green spectacles, our 
round hats and round corners, our cotton 
blinds and cotton umbrellas, our clumped soles 
and clumped buildings. 

But it must not be forgotten, that what- 
ever we have sacrificed to the picturesque, we 
have been more than repaid in convenience and 
comfort; and this holds equally of what we- 
wear or where we dwell. Imagine a wealthy 
squire, or noble peer of the nineteenth century 
sauntering down St. James's Street, or along 
the sheltered side of Bond Street, in No- 
vember fog or March east wind, his short 
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satin cloak^ trimmed with gold frogs, flying 
horizontally behind him, and exposing a velvet 
doublet, slashed with crimson satin fitting 
tight to his shape, with scarlet hose richly 
^'clocked,'' a massive gold hilted rapier, and 
short dagger ; conceive this figure standing on 
tiptoe in the rain, as he peeps into the coach 
of a lady of his acquaintance, hat in hand, 
his feather trailing in the mud, to inquire 
whether she caught cold at the last Almack's 
ball, or to ask her opinion of the respective 
merits of Dumilatre or Carlotta Grisi ! 

The physiognomy of London is characte- 
ristic of its people of the present day ; the 
inhabitants typify the habitans. The palaces 
of the exclusives, for instance, are exclusive 
palaces — in London, not of it; they stand 
alone, and dwell apart, like their masters, 
presenting to the vulgar world without, a 
dead brick wall fifteen or twenty feet high, 
guarded with halbert-headed rails, lest any 
tired wayfarer might lean against it, or enter- 
prising apple-woman vend her fruity stores 
thereat. 

Of the interior, the tuft-hunting reader ex- 
pects us to tell him what we have seen, to 
which we have not the slightest objection. 

We have seen, then, (when the wicket has 
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been unclosed to let in his grace's led captain, 
or let out my lord^s gentleman's gentleman, three 
square yards of a marble court, half a Corin- 
thian column, and one richly sculptured win- 
dow, caught over the shoulder of a prize por- 
ter, twenty stone weight, sinking offal, in 
parsley and butter jacket, laced waistcoat, 
crimson smalls, with countenance to match. 

When we recollect the post octavos that 
have been filled with no more introduction 
than this to fashionable life, the confidential 
conversations of dukes and duchesses, the 
accounts of their balls and parties, the inven- 
tories of their iowdoer*,— we most humbly 
crave the reader's mercy for not leaving our 
proper person outside the gate, and soaring 
into the inmost recesses of aristocratic life on 
the wings of an active imagination. 

However, we have told the reader all we 
saw, or are ever likely to see, and we say 
no more upon the subject ; we have done our 
duty, and let the Northumberland, and Bur- 
lington, and Devonshire prize porters answer 
it, if> like Tom Thumb, we have done no 
more ! 

In the City, the centre of our wealth, — 
solid, massy, — so many strong boxes of brick 
and mortar, rather inhospitable and reserved 
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in their physiognomy, their worst side out, 
and all that is good and valuable, within, 
where is ^^ no admission except on business/' 
These structures, like the merchants who pos- 
sess them, you know nothing of, unless you 
have the privilege of the entrie; so far from 
making any boast of their wealth, they seem 
studious to conceal it. 

Our middle class tenements in London are 
plain, blunt, homely, matter-of-fact represent- 
atives of the Smiths, Browns, and Robinsons, 
who dwell therein; they are soberly, orderly, 
well-conducted houses, keeping good hours, 
and are no oftener seen with a soiled window 
blind or a broken pane, than their respect- 
able proprietors with a dirty shirt or a black 
eye. 

They stand together like Highlanders, 
^^ shoulder to shoulder, lending mutual sup- 
port and assistance, as becomes tenements 
highly civilized. There is amongst them no 
vulgar ambition of advancing beyond their 
fellows, nor does No. 5 hold his head an inch 
higher than No. 10 ; if there is any difference 
in their circumstances or station in life, they 
keep it to themselves, and are, to all out- 
ward appearance, equally respectable and sol- 
vent; even No. 20 in our street, that upon 
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one occasion ran away on Sunday, had his 
windows cleaned^ his door-step hearth-stoned, 
and his knocker black-leaded the Saturday 
before, with religious scrupulosity. 

Our genteel tenements, or houses of good 
families, that have recently sprung up in 
swarms about the outskirts of our parks, are 
no less indicative of a sympathy with their 
habitans. Very delicate, spruce, and natty to 
the view, they are much given to outward 
show ; are often made up of illegitimate ma- 
terials, taken from tenements of older stand- 
ing, and plastered over the fape to hide defi« 
ciencies, and give them a complexion pale, 
bilious, and interesting. 

To do them justice, they loot very well; 
and one is apt to admire them, until we think 
of the ^^compo/^ and discover that the archi- 
tecture is all a sham, — as we sometimes find 
ourselves amazed at the Michaelmas-day 
splendours of my Lord Mayor's state foot- 
man, in epaulets, aiguillettes, and gold lace 
garters, until we recollect ourselves with a 
*^ Pooh ! the fellow is only a lick-plate !'' 

The habitations of the poor we should hardly 
be expected to notice, as we must be careful, 
like the man who kept the cock-pit, to ex- 
clude from our pages any company what's low ; 
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but for the sake of completing the analogy, 
we cannot help observing that we think the 
harmony between the countenances and con- 
dition of the habitations of our poor, and of 
the poor inhabitants, is complete. 

The interior of the blocks of building that 
make up our streets in busy neighbourhoods 
are intersected by a network of brick lanes, 
courts, cul'de^cu^Sy of every variety of shape 
and size, wriggling eel-like from one second 
or third-rate street to another, and having 
the same analogy to ihe great thorough&res 
of town that foot-paths have to turnpike roads 
in the rural districts. 

The doors of these tenements are generally 
hospitably open, the hatise-door properly be- 
longing to uobody, everybody living in a room. 
As nobody, therefore, will open the door when 
it is shut, nor shut it when it is open, the door 
preserves an open countenance, disclosing a 
yawning chasm of a black hall, or hole, and a 
shattered stair within. . 

The windows, where all the panes are not 
patched or broken, have a backgammon^board 
appearance, a square of glass and an old hat 
alternating in agreeable variety, not only use- 
ful but ornamental; the glass admitting the 
litde light that is not intercepted by the oppo- 
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site houses^ and the hat, as it is inserted or 
withdrawn, excluding the wind or admitting the 
air. 

If business or curiosity leads you to enter, 
you are assailed by a peculiar sub-acid smell, 
a slow putrefactive odour, faint, and calculated 
to make you so. The collective grime and dirt 
of the areas, passages, and common stairs is 
undergoing continually a slow decomposition ; 
the miasmata ascending, provide cases to figure 
in the medical wards of the different hospitals. 
Where the time-blackened plaster on the walls 
has not disappeared, it is stained of various 
hues by the percolating moisture of the per- 
vious roof, and cobwebs of the richest texture 
alternate with funffi and saline frost-work on 
the ceilings and walls. 

Entering the rooms, you find either hopeless 
filth and desolation, a giving way on the part 
of the inmates to the necessities of their condi- 
tion, or an attempt at neatness, painfully 
contrasting with the obstacles in the way ; 
the j^rsuit, in short, of cleanliness under 
dij£culties. 

Difficulties, indeed! Does not the puddled 
street, with its ridges almost plough-deep of 
half hardened gutter sufficiently prove, as you 
pick your unclean way, that there is no sewer- 
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age ; the half-starved horse, with the bell 
round his neck, dragging after him a leaky 
barrel, the proprietor announcing water a 
'^ hap-penny a pail/' gives you an idea of the 
abundance of the first element of cleanliness 
and comfort, while you have only to look up 
through the clothes-poles at tattered petticoats, 
and old blankets hung out to dry, catching 
here and there a strip of sky, like a scratch 
upon a schoolboy's -slate, to confess how little 
the genius of Dr. D. B. Reid could effect in 
such a place towards ventilation. 

Yet here, in these neglected slums, uncared 
for by governments, parliaments, or parishes, 
dwell stalwart industry and mechanic skill. 
Here, by the lean candle, sixteen to the pound, 
pale-eyed sempstresses ply their ill-requited 
and unprofitable task ; the slip-shod weaver 
shuffles his hands and fqet upon his domestic 
treadmill firom early morn till late night ; the 
pinch-faced wife shoe-binds, or makes shirts ; 
the daughters pursue one woman's pitiful 
employ or another, all in the same room. The 
wolf is ever at their door, their lives are from 
hand to mouth ; their respectability consists in 
suffering, slaving, and starving silently ; they 
are " the mob,'* " the great unwashed,'' 
** creatures.^^ As long as they refrain from 
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obtruding their miseries upon the better orders, 
they are well conducted : so long as they are. 
not heard of, they are in good repute ; when 
they appear befbre* the public, they cease to 
be " individuals;" at the workhouses " pau- 
pers/^ at the police-court ^^ caseB^^ and by 
constables " charged ;*' this we have often 
thought a good constabulary joke-— cAor^eef 
with destitution. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF TOWN. 

First impressions of the physiognomy of 
town are more or less favourable or unfavour- 
able, as the visitor enters by one or other of the 
leading avenues. 

From the east and norths approaching Lon- 
don, it is difficult to realize our pre-conceived 
ideas of its splendour. Street after street of 
long-drawn chandlers^ shops, and green-gro- 
cery suburbs, and side glances^ as we proceed^ at 
the narrow lanes and slums to the right and 
left, incline us to doubt the propriety of a term 
we had so often heard applied to the great me- 
tropolis, « The City of Palaces." 

The stranger arriving by the river is lost in 
amazement at the forests of masts^ the busy 
sounds and sights of maritime prosperity, 
but cannot reconcile this with the mean- 
ness of the tiled sheds^ and the back-door 
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phyMOgnomy of the ungainly and heteroge- 
neous structures that encumber the margin of 
the stream. 

The Thames itself is a different river, beheld 
under different auspices. When the tide is 
low, and a slob^ or mudbank is seen extend, 
ing from Buckingham Gate to Whitehall on 
the one side, sandbanks in the middle, and a 
naked i^ingly strand from Bankside to Vaux- 
hall, on the other, nobody can see anything 
grand or beautiful about it. Nor is the pros- 
pect, or your temper, at all improved, if you 
happen t^ view it#from a fourpenny steamer, 
fast stuck in the mud. But, standing on a fine 
summer's evening upon the wharf at Hunger- 
ford Market, when the tide is at the full, the 
body and depth of the water reflects that pecu- 
liarly metallic silvery hue, characteristic of this 
stream, and the declining sun glancing along 
its gently rippling surface, there cannot, under 
that sun, be a more glorious show. 

You behold at once, and together, two of 
the greatest powers, as well as two of the 
most beautiful sights of nature and art, a great 
river, and a great viaduct thrown across it. 
Below you have the full tide of Thames, and 
above, on bridge after bridge, you see the full 
tide of population moving across it in procession. 
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This rare and wondrous spectacle of a quiet 
and translucent stream mingling lovingly in the 
haunts of busy life, entering our doors, and 
being treated ^^ as one of the family," may, or 
may not, according to the tone of mind of the 
spectator, enhance its loveliness. To our think* 
ing, the river looks better alive with boats and 
men, supporting on its bosom the floating 
wealth of nations — surrounded by an admiring 
mob of various buildings, shouldering each 
other to catch a glimpse of Father Thames, as, 
like an everlasting Lord Mayor, he sails stately 
along; fine tall fellows behind^ ecclesiastical 
and civil, raising their tapering heads and lusty 
shoulders, ambitious of seeing their reflected 
glories in the river's mirrory face, and here and 
there lofty columns, standing on tiptoe, like 
gigantic gentlemen of the Life-Guards. 

The sense of utility is combined with the 
sense of beauty. There is none of that sadness 
that oppresses the mind when contemplating a 
great river pouring, through solitudes, a silent 
waste of waters. Thames we regard as a fine 
gentleman devoted to commerce, and combin- 
ing with industry and enterprise, the graces 
and amenities of eye. 

The difficulty of selecting points op view 
whence we may form a correct estimate of the 
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grandeur of London, is great. Views^ of the 
bird's-eye sort^ from the Monument, St. PauFs, 
or the Duke of York's column are by no means 
satisfactory, save in giving an idea of the vast- 
ness of its extent, and the quantity of ground 
it covers. What with the smoke, contending 
with haze and fog; what with the great height, 
by which the streets appear narrowed into 
alleys ; the passengers diminished to the size 
of ants, appear to crawl along the surface^ and 
the great brick-red desert of tiles and chimney- 
pots, these demonumental prospects are by no 
means satisfactory. 

One of the finest views in London is three 
paces in advance of Anderton's Hotel, Fleet 
Street, looking towards St. Paul's, whose ex- 
pansivj bulk^ swelling against the sky, is sur- 
prisingly contrasted with the needle-like spire 
of St. Martin's Ludgate. If the architect of 
the latter had intended his structure to serve 
as a foil to the former, as well as to display, 
by contrast, the lightness and elegance of his 
own work, he could not have employed his 
talent to more advantas:e. 

A point at Charing Cross, nearly opposite 
Mackintosh's caoutchouc emporium, affords 
another tolerably general point of view, em- 
bracing many objects of interest. There are 

VOL. I. G 
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several others, but by far the finest is from the 
third arch of Waterloo Bridge, on the Surrey 
side. 

Beyond all doubt, this presents the most 
magnificent coup-cPoeU in London. 

You stand in the centre of the chord of an 
arch, formed by the great bend, or London 
reach, as we may call it, of the river. Before 
you, forming the central point of view, rises 
the/aqade of Somerset House; Westminster 
and Blackfriars bridges are the colonnades con- 
necting the wings of the city, with your centre j 
citjTwards, towers and spires, outnumbering 
the pinnacles of the Escurial, or the minarets 
of Muscovian Kremlin, lifting their heads 
above the herd of habitations around, lead you 
to conclude that the cockneys must be the 
most religious people upon earth : you count 
two-and-thirty steeples, of all sorts and sizes, 
without including the pinnacles of the Tower, 
dimly seen among the forest of floating pines, 
which do duty for plantations. 

The number of the city churches reminds us 
of Sir Roger De Coverley's observation, when 
on his voyage to Spring Gardens. 

^^ After some short time," says the Specta- 
tor, ^^ the old knight, turning about his head 
twice or thrice to take a survey of this great 
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metropolis^ bid me observe how thick-set the 
city was with churches, and that there was 
scarce a single steeple on this side Temple 
Bar." 

^^ A most heathenish sight," said Sir Roger ; 
^^ there is no religion at this end of the town.'' 

Upon St. Paul's, towering over the tributary 
spires with prelatic authority, raising loftily its 
mitred head, the eye reposes with untiring 
curiosity, unsatiated admiration. With pri- 
matial pride, lifting its ample dome above the 
secular tenements around, ^^ it shines well 
where it stands," the tutelary guardian of a 
city worthy to encircle such a temple. 

As you gaze delightedly upon it, you almost 
expect to see it marching like a Titan towards 
the river, overturning the hulking warehouses 
that intercept it from the river's brink ; and 
this, we have no doubt, would have been done 
long ago, had the church, in addition to its 
powers, the power of locomotion. 

If a stranger, instead of being driven from 
the steam-boat, or the railway, to a dingy hotel 
in a narrow street, could be dropped upon this 
spot, we venture to say that he would form a 
more complete and coherent notion of the im- 
mensity, majesty, and splendour of London^ 

c 2 
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than from a montVs carriage exercise among 
the streets^ squares^ and parks. 

Nobody who has not seen London from thjs 
spot, has seen London. 

This is the great difficulty, to see London at 
one view ; it is a many-headed monster, with a 
different physiognomy to every head. 

A traveller on the Carlton Hill can take in 
the glories of Edinburgh at one view. The clas- 
sic structures of that most picturesque of cities 
crowning its rocky crags ; its ridges of many- 
storied habitations running up hiU and down 
dale, from the Castle to Holyrood, in regular 
confusion ; the noble avenues and spacious 
squares of its modem city ; the juxta-position 
of a classic and a gothic town, the happy inter- 
mixture of the picturesque in nature with the 
picturesque in art; frowning precipices, richly 
tinted with various vegetation, crowned with 
lofly battlements and watch-towers, perched 
like eagles on the jutting crags ; below, trim 
gardens and elegant parterres, populous with 
beaux and belles of modem Athens. 

The Place de la Concorde^ at Paris, and Car- 
lisle Bridge, Dublin, afford what writers on 
perspective call the point of sight, for the prin- 
cipal beauties of each city. Thus it is that 
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lesser cities^ like lakes whose shores the eye 
can embrace at the same instant, are more 
picturesque than those whose wide expanse 
makes it necessary to observe their beauties in 
detail. 

To conclude, we may observe, that while our 
leading impression of other cities may be that 
of beauty y that with which this metropolis 
inspires us, is a sense of wonder^ the result of 
its vastness. 



\ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPENDING A SHILLING IN 

LONDON. 

Let us consider for a moment the value of a 
shilling in London. 

We give preucedence, of course, to the in- 
vestment of this important sum — vital to 
many, necessary to most, useful to all — this 
current shilling of the realm, in mental nou- 
rishment, or intellectual entertainment. The 
possessor, then, of this invaluable letter of 
introduction, we suppose to saunter slowly 
down Regent Street in search of a literary or 
philosophic dinner; he has in his pocket, we 
imagine, wrapped up in an old newspaper, 
sufficient wherewith to recreate the animal 
man ; some bread and cheese, or a knuckle of 
ham, or a — anything in short, a scholar being 
no wise particular. 

He peruses, with delight, the carte of the 
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dishes of the day at the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution, or the Royal Adelaide Gkdlery. 

Half a dozen lectures by learned professors 
on chemistry, hydrostatics, optics, and what 
not, consume the day. Hardly is the class 
dismissed from one, until the bell rings that 
summons it to another; the diving-bell and 
Daguerrotype, the electrical eel and Perkins' 
steam-gun, the galvanic battery and Archime- 
dean screw, furnish our student with amuse* 
ment and instruction for the day and evening, 
value received, one shilling. 

Let us now contemplate our possessor of a 
shilling, desirous of expanding his ideas of life, 
of ^^ multiplying adventures innocently,'' as the 
poet Rogers tells us we do, by travel ; or at 
least, of rubbing off that rust that gathers over 
a man always in the same place, and dispersing 
the cobwebs that are sure to coUeet in the 
comer of the skull of him who is always at the 
same thing. 

He looks at the locomotive columns of the 
newspaper; he begins with ^^ The first ship 
to Madras and Calcutta,'^ conning the page 
through '^ Packets to Mauritius and Madeira- 
Steamers to Hamburgh and HuU,^' until he is 
gratified by an advertisement announcing that 
the ^^ Go-Ahead Steam Navigation Company," 
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aiid the ^* Jim-Along- Josey*' boats, are, for his 
especial benefit, and the advantages of his shil- 
ling, cutting one another's throats. He finds, 
for instance, at this present writing, that the 
Woolwich Watermen's anti-monopoly fast iron 
boats, benevolently travel between Westmin- 
ster Bridge and Woolwich for nothing^ (unless 
we choose to consider the fourpence the travel- 
ler is expected to present to the money-taker, 
and which we suppose is intended, as far as it 
will ^o, to keep the stokers in beer, anything^ 
in return for a pleasant voyage of some fourteen 
or fifteen miles. 

Our traveller, determined to encourage the 
enterprise of the no-monopolists, steps on 
board Waterman No. 3, and with a elear sky 
overhead, and an ebb tide under foot, takes his 
fourpenny worth of navigation, or ** cold with- 
out,'' and in due time is landed on the Water- 
men's Pier at Woolwich, where, with many 
bows from many touters^ he is presented with 
many bills^ soliciting the honour of his patron, 
age on the homeward voyage. 

At Woolwich our traveller may command a 
variety of highly instructive and amusing sights, 
without the necessity of disbursing a farthing. 
He may wile away two or three hours very plea- 
santly in the Dock-yard, where, observing the 
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poor convicts with shackles on their legs^ his 
thoughts may revert to the bitterness of slave- 
ry; and, while he jingles his eightpence in his 
pocket — ^for the sake of the music we always 
have dVT change in coppers — ^he may meditate 
upon the necessary connexion that exists in 
this free and happy country, between personal 
liberty and pecuniary independence. 

Or he may amuse himself with a careful 
examination of the various engines in the Re- 
pository, contemplating, not without the admi- 
ration such benevolent machinery is clilculated 
to excite, the thousand contrivances of man 
for scattering death and destruction among his 
fellows. 

It is barely possible, that upon the common, 
or in the marshes, he may be indulged with a 
sight, at prudent distance, of ball or rocket 
practice \ nor is it at all unlikely that the band 
of the Royal Artillery may perform, in their best 
style, an instrumental concert in honour of his 
arrival. 

Having enjoyed himself with these, or such 
other 8pectacle% as may be going forward, our 
hero of seize sous begins to grow peckish, the 
combined effects of the smell of the sea-air, tar, 
pitch, and *^ shrimps like prawns/' with which 
the military-naval-marine arsenal abounds. He 

c3 
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scrutinizes the signs of the several inns, as care- 
fully as if he was about to invest a large pro- 
perty in one of them ; but observing that they 
are all swarming with marines, and conse- 
quently hw, he declines patronising any one 
in particular. 

In the window of a cleanly, neat little gene- 
ral merchant's, vulgarly called a chandler's 
shop, our hero espies, marshalled in a wicker 
basket, a battalion of soldiers, of the Yarmouth 
regiment ; their armour shines a rich cupreous 
hue, and they are as corpulent as sergeant- 
majors of the Guards. The tourist, taking care 
to select a soft roe, becomes the possessor of a 
soldier, together with a couple of pages of light 
reading — sixty-fifth report of a committee of 
the House of Commons on the state of the 
poor, in which the said soldier has been care- 
fully deposited, mummy-wise, by the decent 
woman of the shop. 

Whistling Bishop's pretty little air. 

Tell me where is fancy bred, 

our hero next visits the baker's, selecting a 
crusty roll — an outsider — one penny sterling ; 
thus provisioned, he crosses Woolwich Com- 
mon, and makes the best of his way to the 
Fox-under-tbe-Hill. 
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There, having ordered a pint of mild porter^ 
a plate, and knife and fork, administered not 
by the hands of an iron-faced waiter, with a 
napkin under his arm, but by the pretty daugh^^ 
ter of mine host, the ^^ soldier** is tried by court- 
martial, impaled upon the fork, and, after being 
properly toasted, consigned, together with the 
roll, to immediate execution. 

Haying demolished his frugal repast-— we are 
almost ashamed to say that the accommoda«- 
tion, civility inclusive, of the Fox-under-the- 
Hill, costs only twopence— our giant refreshed 
makes a circumambulatory tour of Shooter's 
Hill, enjoying, as he goes along, panoramas of 
London, such as Leicester Square or the Coli^ 
seum at no price could afford him. If he has 
cultivated a taste for simple and inexpensive 
pleasures, without which a poor man is poor 
indeed, he will find himself among the woods 
and wastes, in a region populous as Fleet 
Street, conversational as a friend, and eloquent 
as the House of Commons or the Cogens. 

Reclining under a tree, enjoying the rich and 
various melody of the thrush, as he pours his 
unpremeditated lay, or luxuriatin^g in the liquid 
tones of the familiar red-breast, he will see the 
little birds on every spray provided for by the 
Great Provider of all^ not only with food but 
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with animal spirits — not only living, but en- 
joying life, in the hilarity of active existence, 
content and happy, nor emulous of the riches 
of our friend, blest with eightpence, — we beg 
pardon, with fourpence in his pocket. 

He regards with pleasure the springing wild 
flowers, of forms inimitably graceful, hues fresh 
and delicate, and breathing various fragrance. 
The insect world is not too minute for his scru- 
tiny, nor too mean for his edification ; in every 
humble bee he sees a creature of industry, en- 
terprise, and skill. Poring over an ant hill, 
and observing the tiny citizens busy in the 
pursuit of gain, running hither and thither, and 
combining their strength to drag the discovered 
barleyqom to their hoard, he only regards the 
little rogues in grain as so many transmigrated 
Mark Lane speculators. 

A moonlight stroll beneath the shady avenues 
of Greenwich Park may end this day of various 
enjoyment ; and our wayfarer arrived at Green- 
wich presents his last surviving groat,— -for 
we can hardly call it paying y — to the very civil 
money-taker of the Greenwich Railway, and is 
wafted into town by one of the trains that, 
since early morning, during every quarter of an 
hour throughout the ctay^ have been ambitious 
of the honour of conveying him. 
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Penniless but not poor, our shillingless 
friend takes his homeward way, perusing the 
shop-windows as he goes along, criticising an4 
admiring the ):housand-and-one luxuries and 
vanities which he does not want. 

Let us suppose our tourist ambitious of a 
longer voyage : he wishes mayhap to go to 
China ; the way to China lies through Picca^ 
dilly, — ^fare sixpence by a Knightsbridge " bus.** 
Our traveller disembarks at the gate of Canton, 
pays a toll of one shilling, — and is introduced, 
without more formality, into the very best so- 
ciety of the Celestial Empire. 

He penetrates further into the interior of * 
things than Staunton did, or Lord Macartney; 
he mingles familiarly with mandarins of every 
button ; he takes tea in the true celestial 
fashion, handles his chopsticks, falls into the 
fashion of small slippers and broken toes, and 
meditates plucking out his eyebrows. He does 
not merely walk the streets beholding the out- 
side of life, as in London, — ^no such thing ; — ^he 
knows more of China than the Chinese them- 
selves, and comes away a walking Encyclopaedia 
of Chinese domestic economy, deficient in 
nothing save what he can very well do without, 
the genuine Pekin pronunciation. 

If the sublime in nature is his passion, let 
him go see Mont Blanc and Chamouni; — 
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Chamouni and Mont Blanc are to be seen in 
Leicester Square; Syria and the Holy Land 
are at the Coliseum ; Venice, in all her glory, 
at the Egyptian Hall. The man of two six* 
pences, in short, can go round the world with- 
out extending his excursion beyond the bills 
of mortality. 

If his tastes are epicurean, let the man in 
London with a shilling in his pocket be under 
no apprehension ; he may be an epicure. Not 
in the sense or senselessness of that foolish 
fellow Philips, who sang 

Happy the man who, void of care and strife. 
In silken or in leather purse contains 
A splendid shilling ; he nor hears with pain 
Fresh oysters cried, nor sighs for nut-brown ale. 

Oysters and ale, indeed ! By oysters and ale 
we suspect it is that so many poets have 
arrived at the Parnassus of the workhouse ; we 
hope we know better the value of a shilling, or 
we have no pretensions to write the World 
of London. We shrewdly suspect that the 
man who would spend the shilling he might 
have, in the testaceous and cerevisial dainties 
presented by Philips, instead of satisfying his 
appetite, would be more likely to acquire one, 
calculated to lead to the disbursement of other 
shillings. 
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Nor can the man of twelvepence be an epi- 
cure in the sense of smart provincials, who are 
accustomed to boast, on their return to '* our 
town/^ of the excellent dinners they have had 
in London for a shilling. Excellent dinners, 
forsooth 1 we presume they allude to the cook- 
shops, or, as they are sometimes more ambi- 
tiously styled, dining-rooms, where the platter, 
ration, allowance, or what you will, is either 
tolerable, bad, or decidedly uneatable, accord- 
ing as you arrive when the steamed joint, a 
shaving whereof forms your ** excellent dinner,'' 
is either just up, half cut, or cut to pieces, and 
when your arrival five minutes sooner or later 
determines whether the articles of soup, vege- 
tables, poultry, fish, or pastry you can have are 
hot, cold, or intermediate ; whether in short, 
you are to get something which nobody would 
eat if they could help it, or some other thing 
which nobody would eat whether they could 
help it or not. 

Our epicure must have an inkling of an ac- 
complishment disdained by boarding-schools, 
never alluded to in the supplement of educa- 
tional five guinea a-piece extras^ and held in 
supreme contempt by young ladies " finished" 
thereat ; we allude to the unfashionable and 
now forgotten accomplishments of plain roast 
and boiled. 
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With a stewpan^ the art to handle it, and 
a shilling, may be commanded in London a 
greater variety of luxuries, or if you choose to 
call them by so humble a name, necessaries, 
than in any other city in the world. A shilling 
will purchase poultry, flesh, or fish; a wild 
duck may often be purchased for sixpence, a 
brace of teal for twice that sum ; with a shil- 
ling you may dine sumptuously upon your 
choice of the choicest fish ; a pound of cod-fish, 
a pound of eels, sixpence ; a pair of soles three- 
pence. With a shilling you can purchase of 
the Queen's purveyor two pounds of good meat, 
we do not mean roasting meat, but prime meat, 
— perhaps from the very carcase of which the 
sirloin has been sent to the Palace, for eight- 
pence ; and, what is still more wonderful, you 
will be civilly entreated, and thanked for your 
money. For a groat you may command a 
variety of vegetables and small et ceteras, con- 
verting with the unladylike skill in cookery we 
suppose you possessed of, your raw material 
into a couple of dinners, neither less nor more 
than sufficient for satisfying nature, which is 
all you or anybody else can desire. 

Now there is not a counter-jumper between 
the time of shutting shop at nine, and " must 
be in at ten/' strutting into a tavern and calling 
for a shilling's-worth of brandy and water, who 
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will not consider our observations upon the 
value of a shilling "cussed low/' — not an 
omnibus cad who puffs a shilling away in bad 
cigars between the flangel and the Heagle who 
will not despise us from the bottom of his 
waistcoat ; not a tattered cabman^ who, with a 
wife and children starving at home^ and a 
miserable horse starving in the street, tips off, 
at the bar of the Green Man a liquid shilling, 
who will not bring in against us a verdict of 
" No gemman.'' 

From a contempt of shillings^ Cabby comes 
the work'us, and worse ; better consider with 
us the philosophy of spending a shillings than 
consider with yourself the philosophy of not 
having a shilling to spend* 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF LIVING IN LONDON. 

The multiplicatioii of human beings in 
London multiplies the necessaries, conve- 
niences^ and luxuries of life; and while it 
renders each more independent of the other as 
an individual, increases the helplessness and 
dependence of the mass. But this helplessness 
and dependence is hardly perceptible, save to 
the philosophic observer; money, that uni- 
versal interpreter, steps in to the assistance of 
every man, and enables him to converse with 
his fellow in language not only intelligible, but 
unmistakeable. 

Imagine a populous nation — say a million 
and a half of human beings; suppose them 
scattered over a territory as large as Scotland ; 
let conveniences, and wants, physical and 
intellectual, be confined mainly to the cities 
and towns, or the rural seats of the nobility 
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and gentry ; let it be necessary that you should 
be continually sending to Edinburgh or Glas- 
gow for whatever you require beyond the mere 
sustenance of animal life, and that you should 
repair thither at great fatigue, expense, and loss 
of time for medical aid, education, recreation, 
intellectual converse, and refined enjoyment. 

On the other hand, suppose this diffused 
population concentrated in a space of thirty 
miles square, upon the banks of a fine river. 
Imagine all the cities, towns, villages, and 
hamlets huddled together into one mighty 
mass; its wealth, fashion, and splendour, 
figuring away at the outskirts, and its squali-* 
dity, hunger, misery, and rags, skulking in 
lanes and alleys in the middle. Picture to 
yourself all the conveniences, requirements, 
and refinements of a rational creature, and 
everything in addition that makes the paradise 
of fools, contained within the magic circle, 
whose diameter is represented by a sixpenny 
drive in an omnibus; imagine everything you 
can possibly want, or that money can purchase 
to be had next door but two, or over the way, 
or £rst shop round the comer ; conceive every 
necessary and luxury of life adapted to every 
pocket, so that the ambassador and the artizan, ^ 
the labourer and the lord^ may partake at 
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different rates of the same enjoyment, and you 
have some idea of the advantages of living 
in London, 

But there is more than this in it. London 
is not merely a gathering into a city of a 
nation ; it is a nation without a peasantry ; a 
people whose wits are sharpened by competi- 
tion, stimulated by rewards, and urged per- 
petually to excellence by the pressure from 
without. To live in London, a man must be 
something more than a mere labourer, some- 
thing above a tiller of the soil. He must be a 
handicrafbsman, at least, and one of superior 
intelligence and skill, otherwise he cannot 
remain ; if he is not equal to the requirements 
of the place, he must retire, making way for 
somebody that is. Even those to whom the 
hard task of servile work is allotted, must 
know their business, though it be but to carry a 
liod. For the lowest walks of life, a low talent 
is required. 

You enjoy in London security to a high 
degree ; yon are protected not merely by the 
proximity of multitudes on all sides, but you 
are secured still further by the systematic ^r- 
veiUance of the authorities, and the ready sub- 
mission accorded to the officers of the law. 
This, it is true, you enjoy in all great cities. 
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more or less; but perhaps nowhere is the 
submission to law more complete than here ; 
nowhere are offenders against person or pro- 
perty more easily secured and punished. 

For you are miles of street brilliantly lighted, 
so that you can pursue in safety the midnight 
way ; for you thousands of vehicles fly from 
comer to comer of the far extending towns, 
emulous to convey you from one end of 
London to another for sixpence : for you shops 
display profusely most costly and expensive 
wares : for your amusement and instruction, 
talent of every kind is imported from every 
clime. For you Savoyards grind music in the 
streets, and Italians at the Opera; for you, 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen, con- 
duct magazines and reviews, and pen articles in 
the newspapers ; you get the fruits of the labour 
of hundreds, at your own home, or if you are 
homeless, seated in your coffee-house over a 
three-halfpenny cup of tea, and a pennyworth 
of bread and butter. 

In London you have within easy reach the 
elements of knowledge, not of books merely, 
but of men, the* most valuable of the two, 
cause the most practical; well has it been 
observed, he who makes books from books 
may be useful, but can scarcely be great. 
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The man whose notions of life are derived 
from books alone, sees human nature as in a 
glass, darkly; the student of life beholds it 
face to face. He who carries the precepts of 
sages, and the experience of the closet into the 
active duties and real business of life, will 
resemble him who should take charge of a ship 
on a long and intricate voyage, with knowledge 
acquired by reading Nautical Almanacs, or 
Pinkerton's voyages and travels. 

Whether your tastes incline towards reading, 
reflection, conversation, or observation, here 
is a world within your grasp; the Tree of 
Knowledge of good and evil is before you ; you 
have only to pluck and eat. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LONDONOPHILISTS. 

To men in London the affairs of life^ poli-* 
tical^ literary, scientific, social, come fresh and 
fresh at first hand. News is news here; we 
get it hot, new, and smoking, like a breakfast 
roll; great events are stirring near us, great 
men are around us, great names are in our 
mouths: and although these concern us as 
little, perhaps less, than they do dwellers in 
remote places, yet because we are upon the 
spot, we take the same interest as if we were 
partners in the action. 

We are at the head-quarters of power, and 
it is amusing to hear our coffee-house poli- 
ticians talk as if they were power itself: at 
the metropolis of the world our ideas grow 
metropolitan; we puff ourselves into some- 
thing like analogy with the magnitude of the 
place wherein we dwelL 
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The petty gossip, the small yet irritating 
interference of others in your affairs, and the 
too intimate knowledge men, and women too, 
have of each other in remoter places, we are 
free from. It is not, therefore, to be won- 
dered at that^the choice of ambition, retire- 
ment, action, and repose, should alike fall 
upon a sphere where the field of ambition is 
illimitable, the means of retirement complete, 
and the opportunities of activity or relaxation, 
without stint or end. 

If, as has been asserted, all pleasure con- 
sists in variety, where, save in this metro- 
polis, can variety furnish such inexhaustible 
stores of pleasure? Nor do we speak of 
pleasure merely as selfish pleasure, or the 
painful pleasure of dissipation ; but pleasures 
of high converse, great undertakings, brilliant 
successes, and lasting renown. 

Of Londonophilists none were more enthu- 
siastic, constant, or warm in their attachment 
to this, the head-quarters of life, than the 
illustrious Samuel Johnson. 

*' Talking of London,*' he observed, " Sir, if 
you wish to have a just notion of the magni- 
tude of this city, you must not be satisfied 
with seeing its great streets and squares, but 
must survey the innumerable little lanes and 
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courts. It is not in the showy eyolutions of 
buildings^ but in the multiplicity of human 
habitations which are crowded together that 
the immensity of London consists/' 

In another place it is recorded : 

"We walked in the evening to Greenwich 
Park. He asked me, I suppose, by way of 
trying my disposition, « Is not this very fine ?^ 
Haying no exquisite relish of the beauties of 
Nature, and being more delighted with the 
*busy hum of men/ I answered, ^ Yes, Sir; but 
not equal to Fleet Street/ Johnson. — * You 
are right, Sir'^ 

Again : 

" It was a delightful day ; as we walked to 
St. Clements's Church I again remarked that 
Fleet Street was the most cheerful scene in 
the world. 'Fleet street,' said I, *is, in my 
mind, more delightful than Tempe.* — * Ay, Sir ; 
but let it be compared with Mull.' " 

Upon almost every occasion his pre-eminent 
appetite for London life is strongly evidenced. 
*' The happiness of London/' he said, " is not 
to be conceived but by those whx) have been in it. 
I will venture to say, there is more learning 
and science within the circumference of ten 
miles from where we now sit, than in all the 
rest of the kingdom. — Boswell. The only 
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disadvantage is the great distance at which 
people live from one another. — ^Johnson. Yes, 
Sir ; but that is occasioned by the largeness of 
it^ which is the cause of all the other ad- 
vantages/' 

He observed^ that the influence of London 
now extended everywhere, and that, from all 
manner of communication being opened^ there 
shortly would be no remains of the ancient 
simplicity, or places of cheap retreat to be 
found. 

Of the obscurity of modes of life here, he 
said, " A man who is not publicly known in 
London may live as he pleases, without any 
notice being taken of him ; but it is wonderful 
how a person of any consequence is watched." 

In a burst of his predominant enthusiasm, 
when twitted with having seen no more than 
his native island could offer to his notice, he 
exclaimed, *'But, Sir, by seeing London T 
have seen as much of life as the world can 
shew. — BoswELL. You have not seen Pekin. 
— Johnson. What is Pekin ? Ten thousand 
Londoners would drive all the people of Pekin; I 

they would drive them like deer.'* 

Yet he would not permit in others an irra- 
tional preference for London to influence the 
minds of others, to the detriment of their 
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circumstances, or neglect of their affairs. He 
writes to Boswell: — *^I do not blame your 
preference to London to other places, for it 
is really to be preferred, if the choice is free ; 
but few have the choice of their place, or their 
manner of life ; and mere pleasure ought not 
to be the prime motive of action.*' 

He observed, ^^ London is nothing to some 
people, but to a man whose pleasure is intel- 
lectual London is the place. And there is no 
place where economy can be so well practised 
as in London ; more can be had here for the 
money, even by ladies, th^n anywhere else. 
You cannot play tricks with your fortune in 
a small place ; you must make an uniform 
appearance. Here a lady may have well-fur- 
nished apartments, and elegant dress, without 
any meat in her kitchen.^^ 

Again, on another occasion he is said, ^^To 
have talked a good deal of the wonderful ex- 
tent and variety of London, and observed that 
men of curious inquiry might see in it such 
modes of life as very few could even imagine.*' 

*^Our conversation,'* observes his bio- 
grapher, " turned upon living in the country : 
which Johnson, whose ^melancholy mind re- 
quired the dissipation of quick successive va- 
riety, had habituated himself to consider as 
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a kind of mental imprisonment. 'Yet, Sir/ 
said I, ' there are many people who are con* 
tent to live in the country/ — Johnson. * Sir, 
it is in the intellectual as in the physical world, 
we are told by natural philosophers that a 
body is at rest in the place that is fit for it; 
they who are content to live in the country are 
,fit for the country/ *' 

The essence of Johnson's enthusiastic pre- 
ference for London was twofold : the zest with 
which he enjoyed at once its creature-com- 
forts, and the exhilarating effervescence of its 
talk. ^ Walking in a wood when it rained wns/' 
says Mrs. Piozzi, ''the only rural image he 
pleased his fancy with.*' "For,'' said he, "after 
one has gathered the apples in an orchard, one 
wishes them well-baked, and removed to a 
London eating-house for enjoyment." 

" There is in this world/' he observed, "no 
real delight, except in those of sensuality, but 
exchange of ideas in conversation ; and who- 
ever has once experienced the /ull flow of Lon- 
don talk, when he retires to country friendships 
and rural sports, must either be contented to 
turn baby again, and play with the rattle, or 
be will pine away like a great fish in a little 
pond, and die for want of his usual food/' 

The Rev. Dr. Maxwell, assistant-preacher at 
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the Temple, in a communication to the indefa- 
tigable Boswell, says : — 

'^ Johnson was much attached to London ; 
he observed that a man stored his mind there 
much better than anywhere else ; and that in 
remote situations a man's body m^ht be 
feasted, but his mind was starved, and his 
faculties apt to degenerate, from want of ex- 
ereise and competition* ' No place,' he said, 
' cured a man's vanity or arrogance so well as 
London : for, as no man was either great or 
good, j9er 9e, but as oompaited with others not 
so good or great, he was sure to find in the 
metropolis many his equals, and some his su- 
periors/ He observed, that a man in Londoa 
was in less danger of falling in love indiscreetly 
than anywhere else ; for tiiere &e difficulty of 
deciding between the conflicting pretensions of 
a vast variety of objects kept him safe. He 
told me that he had frequently been ofiared 
country preferment if he would consent to take 
orders ; but he would not leave the improved 
society of lihe capital, or consent to exchange 
the exhilarating joys and splendid decoradons 
of public life, for the ohscuriiy, insipidity, and 
uniformity of remote sitnatioos." 

Neither age, siekness, approaching death, 
nor retivementy and the endearing respect of 
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friends in his native place, coald wean him 
from Londonophilism. 

^^ Such was his love of London, so high a 
relish had he of its magnificent extent, and 
variety of intellectual entertainment, that he 
languished when absent from it, his mind 
having become quite luxurious from the long 
habit of enjoying the metropolis ; and therefore, 
though at Lichfield, surrounded with friends 
who loved and revered him, and for whom he 
had a very sincere affection, he still found that 
such conversation as London affords could be 
found nowhere else. These feelings, joined to 
some flattering hopes of aid from the eminent 
physicians and surgeons of London, who kindly 
and generously attended him, without accepting 
fees, made him resolve to return to the metro- 
polis.'' 

Perhapsi, to the valid reasons adduced above 
for Johnson's enthusiastic preference of Lon- 
don, we might add the apparent equality of 
outward condition resulting from the variety of 
ambitions — wealth, power, learning, taste, 
idleness, and pleasure, mutually acting, and in 
some sort neutralizing one another. 

In country-places the lord of the manor, the 
greatest land-owner, or the wealthiest man, 
overcrows all other distinctions ; heis the great 
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man of the place; in London his greatness 
does not extend next door ; he is great in his 
own house, among his own dependents and 
servants ; his tradesmen, even, have no concep- 
tion of him, save as a good customer. How- 
ever large his fortune, London hath fortunes 
yet larger than his ; his pride of birth, which 
in the country raises him aloft above his neigh- 
bours, in London is levelled with a great and 
numerous high-bom class ; his broad acres give 
him strength, weight, and importance, only 
while, like Antseus, he touches the paternal 
sod. In the country he is one only^ in town 
one of thousands ; at home, he is the man in 
everybody's mouth ; in London, nobody knows 
where he lives, how he lives, nor would a but- 
cher's boy turn his head o' one side to look at 
him. 

Boswell was equal with his great associate, 
at least, in one respect — he equally delighted 
in the intellectual life of London. 

^* Having always entertained an exalted idea 
of the felicity of London, in the year 1760 he 
visited that capital ; in the manners and amuse- 
ments of which he found so much that was 
congenial to his own tastes and feelings, that 
it ever after became his favourite residence, 
whither he always returned from his estate in 
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Scotlandi and from his various rambles in va- 
rious parts of Europe, with increasing eagerness 
and deUght ; and we find him, nearly twenty 
years after, condemning Scotland as tQo najrrow 
a sphere, and wishing to make his chief resi- 
dence in London, which he calls the great 
scene of ambition, instruction, and, compara- 
tively, making his heaven upon tarthP 

Fielding, in one of his novels, forcibly pour- 
trays the condition of a man broken by misfor- 
tune, hiding his miseries in the heartlessness of 
London. 

^^ I hastened, therefore, back to London, the 
best retirement of either grief or shame, except 
for persons of a very public character ; for here 
you have the advantage of solitude without its 
disadvantage, since you may be alone and in 
company at the same time ; and, while you 
walk or sit unobserved, noise, hurry, and a 
constant succession of objects, entertain the 
mind, and prevent the spirits from preying 
upon themselves, or rather, upon grief and 
shame, which are the worst diet in the world, 
and which, though there are many who never 
taste either but in public, there are some who 
can feed very plentifully, and very fatally when 
alone. 

'^ But, as there is scarcely any human good 
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without its concomitant evil, bo there are peo- 
ple who find an inconvenience in this unobserv- 
ing temper of mankind. I mean persons who 
ha?e no money ; for as you are not put out of 
countenance^ so neither are you clothed or fed 
by those who do not know you. And a man 
may be as easily starved in Leadenhall market 
as in the deserts of Arabia.^' 

Sir Humphrey Davy has pourtrayed the 
sunny and shady side of the picture with great 
truth and feeling. 

^^ In my youth^ and through the pride of 
manhood, I never entered London without feel- 
ings of pleasure and hope. It was to me as 
the grand theatre of intellectual activity, the 
field of every species of enterprise and action, 
the metropolis of the world of business, 
thought, and action. 

** There I was sure to find the friends and 
companions of my youth, to hear the voice of 
encouragement and praise. There society of 
the most refined kind ofiered daily its banquets 
to the mind with such variety that satiety had 
no place in them, and new objects of interest 
and ambition were constantly exciting atten- 
tion, either in politics, literature, or science.'^ 

• 

How melancholy and completely sad the re- 
verse of the picture; nor more contrasted a 
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sunrise from the glowing pencil of Claude than 
a twilight embrowned with the broad, deep 
shadows of a Rembrandt* 

^^ I now entered this great city in a very 
different tone of mind— one of settled melan- 
choly, not merely produced by the mournful 
event which recalled me to my country, but 
owing likewise to an entire change in the con- 
dition of my moral, physical, and intellectual 
being. My health was gone, my ambition was 
satisfied ; I was no longer excited by the ambi- 
tion of distinction ; what I regarded most ten- 
derly was in the grave ; and, to take a meta- 
phor derived from the change produced by time 
in the juice of the grape, my cup of life was no 
longer sparkUng, sweet, and effervescent; it 
had lost its sweetness without losing its power, 
and it had become bitter/' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HOW TO GET ON IN LONDON. 

Notwithstanding the force of great exam- 
ples^ we should ill discharge our duty to many 
a young man who may be tempted to try his 
fortune in this great arena of ambition and 
action, if we did not warn him that London life 
is not all sunshine, or instruct him that there 
are great and serious disadvantages attending 
the lives of those who pitch their tents therein. 

When we descant upon the pleasures of 
London, its infinite variety, its splendour, its 
wide avenues of ambition, let it never be for- 
gotten by our young and adventurous readers 
that it is also a place of toil, hardship, struggle, 
and privation ; a place where the most severe 
study, the most intense labour, the most reso- 
lute self-denial, are imperatively demanded, to 
open to him aught of its splendour, its variety, 
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its pleasure, its opportunities of action and 
ambition. 

In many points of view, London is not a 
desirable place to dwell; in many more it is 
positively objectionable; to the young and 
inexperienced, it is in almost every sense 
highly dangerous. Let the young man, excited 
by what he may have heard or read of London, 
and who finds in this, as in every other case, 
how greatly 

Distance lends enchantment to the view, 

pause before he swells the full tide of existence 
struggling in London, and hear what one old 
and experienced in its ways has to say. 

Let him recollect, in the first place, that the 
London labour-market is always overstocked. 
We do not refer only to mere mechanic toil ; 
professional skill is supplied in much greater 
abundance than is required by the demand* 

A place to which thousands are daily at- 
tracted by the workings of an excited imagina- 
tion, and the delusive promises of hope, must 
be perpetually overflowing with a surpbu talent, 
ambitious of establishment in an illimitable and 
boundless sphere ; and, as we never calculate 
our doubts and fears with the same exactness 
with which we enumerate the chances in our 
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fiivour, which yanity, caprice, ambition, are 
apt to deceive us with, we cannot wonder, if, 
when we come to gird on our armour, and pre- 
pare for the battle, our heart should oftentimes 
sink within us, and that we should give way 
before the difficult realities of our position. 

For, in truth, the warfare of London life is a 
contest in which the raw recruit has all disad* 
vantages to contend with, save youth, activity, 
and the desire of doing ; he has to force a place 
among thousands, whose places are already 
settled and made fast; he has before him the 
difficult premier pas qui cotUe. 

In the next place, everything in London is 
done by connexion. Connexion necessarily im- 
plies introduction; not the ordinary letter of in- 
troduction which when young andinexperienced, 
we carried with us to town by^ pocketsful, and 
found to introduce us to just — nothing at all ; 
but the introduction of knowledge, experience, 
skill applicable in a high degree to some useful, 
practical purpose of life, for which men are 
wanted, and for which, when they are wanted, 
they are accustomed to be paid. Of course, if 
you go to London for the gratification of yoar 
vanity, or as an author, or other poor devil of 
that sort, or because you think yourself a clever 
fellow, or your parents think so for you, that is 
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another affair. I only recommend you to take 
plenty of money in your pocket. I am now 
writing for the information of people who mean 
to do well, in a well-doing way, and not for 
clever fellows or madmen. 

Then, I tell you, first make a connewiony"^ 
a connexion upon your merits, and upon nothing 
else; for nothing else will serve you here. And 
this connexion is best made in the country, 
where, under the keen eye of your neighbours, 
relatives, and friends, you can form your cha- 
raqter into habits of industry, perseverance, and 
economy, which you will find occasion for, and 
profit in, every day of your life. Or if you have 
the good fortune to have a connexion in Lon- 
don already established, and that you go there 
to learn your business, leave Latin behind you, 
and all other kinds of trash, and go with a 
practical, common-sensical education ; not an 
education of books merely, not even a sound 
commercial education, but a habit of looking 
straight-forward, of straight-forward acting, of 
judging rightly, and making reason at once the 
spring of your action, and the bounds of your 
desires. And if you have not at least indica- 
tions of a steady, determined character, — if un- 
happily you show yourself a bad or a clever 
boy, — if you are very talented, or very idle,— 
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if you cannot gain wisdom except by paying the 
market-price for it, my advice to your god- 
fathers and godmothers is, that they should 
never let you put a foot in London. 

Another word in your ear; if^ unhappily, you 
may be a bit of a scamp, which is not at all un- 
likely, don't be fool enough to imagine that you 
can go on with your pranks in London without 
paying the customary penalty. London is a 
wide place and a long, but rumour has wider 
scope and a longer tongue ; nor is there any 
place I have seen (and this I tell you in good 
time) where character, in the most comprehen- 
sive sense of the word, is so vital, or where 
the want of it is so fatal to a man's success as 
London. 

Never imagine that London wraps a man's 
vices or follies all over like a cloak. It does no 
such thing. When we told you that there is 
freedom here from observation and neighbourly 
gossip, we told the truth ; but the truth holds 
only of those who choose to live alone, and 
who, perchance, may have reasons for living 
alone. If you choose to be a recluse, or to lead 
the life of an outlaw, London is the greatest 
desert you can find, and a more secluded her- 
mitage than mountains can bestow. So long as 
you pay your way, annoy nobody, and be not 
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found out, you can go on as you please, aud 
pursue, without interference or observation, 
your especial vice or dissipation. 

But when you want anydiing of society, or 
goodwill of men, employment, advancement, 
respect, credit, consideration, or the intimacy 
of the .wise and good, you will find your cha- 
racter has gone before you like a herald, with 
the dijBference only that^ instead of proclaiming 
your titles of honour. Fame, who performs a 
part of Norroy King at Arms, is much more 
busy to sound upon her trumpet the base notes 
of your life, than to flourish out your abilities, 
or virtues. 

If you are a man of any note, or striving to 
make a name for yourself, you will of course 
have enemies. Nowhere will you have more 
than in London, because nowhere is competi- 
tion, not only for fortune, but for that bom- 
bastic bladder of wind, fame^ more active and 
unremitting. Of course your enemies will 
have a fling at you ; and your friends, if you 
have any, you may rest assured will be very 
little behind your enemies, in damning with 
faint praise, assenting with civil leer, and good *' 

naturedly bringing on the tapu^ (which they 
are sure to do), whatever defects in your life or 
conversation their intimacy may have given 
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them an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with. 

This observation may seem harsh^ and dero- 
gatory to the dignity of friendship ; but every 
reader has it in his own power to test its truth. 
If he comes forward and says, that in any 
conversation about an absent friend among 
friends, he has not heard the predominant 
vice, folly, or eccentricity of that friend inci- 
dentally touched upon, at least once in the 
course of the evening, then I beg pardon for 
the calumny, and desire the pleasure of his 
better acquaintance. 

In London, especiaUy among the enterpris- 
ing and ambitious, we have often sighed over 
the hoUowness and selfishness that exist even 
among friends* The field being unlimited, and 
the horizon boundless, each man^s desires, 
each man's ambition, are perpetually extending 
from the centre of self. Nowhere is commen- 
dation less warm, nowhere encouragement less 
hearty, nowhere does failure or misfortune find 
less compassion, pity, or relief. 

This all-absorbing selfishness is one of the 
greatest evils attending a London life. It re- 
acts upon yourself, hardens your heart in your 
own defence, and renders you incapable of those 
tender promptings of pity, and those delicate 
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sensibilities of affection, without which, in our 
estimation, a man is no more than a two leg- 
ged rhinoceros. 

But to return. If you are a footman or 
Minister of State, a journeyman tailor or Lord 
Chamberlain, a Marchioness or maid-of-all 
work, you will find character absolutely neces- 
sary to your success, and what is more than 
success, to your happiness. Not that you will 
escape calumny ; don't imagine it. Live so as 
not to deserve it ; for calumny runs like water 
from a duck's back, unless the inward sense of 
right and wrong adds its whisper within the 
breast- 
Live then, so that calumny shall swim 
against the pure and even tenor of a well spent 
life. Whatever your weak point, or your pre- 
dominant vice may be, if your enemies get 
hold of it, no such matter ; they must have 
something; and being known your enemies, 
their animadversions upon you will fall with so 
much diminished weight. But guard it sedu- 
lously from your friends ; they will make no 
secret of it. When you wish a friend to keep 
a secret, tell him something of yourself that it ^ 

would be creditable to you to have known, and 
you may depend on't it will never go any 
farther. 
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But never for a moment imagine that with- 
out conduct, and its consequent character, you 
can get on in London. We hear it called a 
sink of vice, an abiding place of iniquity, and 
what not. Was it iniquity or vice, we might 
inquire, that raised the stately frame of its 
social structure, where every gradation in the 
scale of life is preserved harmoniously and in 
order ? Was it iniquity or vice that filled its 
streets and squares with spacious buildings, 
that spread over its face a thousand charitable 
institutions, that crowd the shipping of na* 
tions into its docks, that fill the hand of the 
artizan with work, and his home with fatness ? 
No, Sir, it is industry, enterprise, self-denial, 
economy, and credit. London is a place of 
work ; and if you have not a turn for that 
amusement — ^if you cannot take your pleasure 
out of a tough job, — if you cannot begin at the 
bottom, and fight your way to the top, try 
Tankee-land, or Australia, or Texas, or some 
other loose-living place, where you can work 
one day and sleep six. That will not do here, 
it trill not do. Sir, I assure you. 

Vice hides in holes and comers, lurks about 
in the clouds in the night, gets transported or 
hanged, lives miserably on gin, and dies in the 
hospitals or workhouses of London, just the 
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same as it does in little Pedlii^ton; and 
London being hrger than Little Pedlii^ton by 
several chalks, more vice is concentrated here, 
and more concentrated is more seen. Bnt it 
is by indnstry, and its consequences, not by 
good luck or acddent, that the adventurer in 
London must stand or fall. 

A young man coming here to learn or pursue 
a trade or profession, is exposed to terrible 
temptations. Vice is not here, at first sight a 
monster of so '^hideous mien'^ as she appears in 
places less luxurious and less populous ; she is 
disguised in every seductive form, decked out 
with every ornament, and apt to excite every 
passion. Mere moral education or the soundest 
principles will often fail to preserve youth 
firom ruin. However well and creditably the 
business of the day may be gone through, 
there is yet a vacant evening to be passed, and 
the gloom of solitude to be dispelled; the 
theatre, the tavern, the concert-room^ parade 
before his experienced eyes their dangerous 
attractions : be cannot mope in his chamber ; 
he must go somewhere, and he can hardly go 
anywhere without going wrong. 

The want of a home^ — the escape from the 
well-governed paternal roof to the chamber or 
the furnished lodging, is a trial too great for 
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many. Many sink beneath it* If, therefore, 
we might offer our humble suggestion to the 
guardians of youth — if we might be permitted 
to attempt to do a little good, (without which 
twopence-halfpenny is too much for the best 
papers eyer penned,) we would advise, that 
the first establishment of youth in London 
should be, if possible, in a well-governed 
family, where the graces and amenities of life 
might not be forgotten in its business, and 
where a refuge might be found in the social 
circle from low pursuits, mean habits, and 
dangerous dissipations. 

Having thus wisely established youth in a 
comfortable home, where he shall have at least 
refuge from the temptations of the town, the 
next point of moment is the choice of his way 
of life. This, indeed, we should have considered 
first ; but if it be well considered in practice, 
our placing it a little out of the regular order is 
neither here nor there. 

Parents and guardians are great fools in this 
respect, with respect be it spoken. You hear 
them dilate upon the inclination of a boy, of 
the bias of his genius, or what he is most Ukely 
to be fit for, and such stuff; as if it were not 
much too true that the inchnation of a boy 
is to idleness, the bias of his genius inclining 
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to hoop and taw, and |his fitness for every^ 
thing that is nothing good. A boy is what he 
is made to be^ and nothing else. If he is made 
while a boy, to deny himself^ to bear hardship, 
disappointment, and fatigue ; to enjoy recrea- 
tion or receive reward rationaUy, for good con- 
duct, as the man in after life receives it ; to be 
punished, when he deserves it, not with whips 
nor vain reproaches, but by showing him he is 
not fit to be trusted, as men punish the man 
when he deserves it; by not allowing his 
mother to have her own way with him, and by 
turning out of doors every body who lauds him 
as a smart or clever boy; by putting him 
early on his own responsibility, and his own 
resources, and early leading him to a sense of 
his interest in well doing, — a boy is just as fit 
for one thing as for another thing. 
. Professions and trades, and all modes of 
living, I find, differ as to eligibility only in the 
eyes of fools. Much misery is perpetuated 
upon the earth by notions that the bar is 
a better profession than physic, or the church 
(in a worldly sense) than the bar, or that life 
is pleasanter in the army, or that a cabinet- 
maker is a better trade than a stucco-plasterer, 
and so on. This is one of the absurdities 
of ignorance; modes of life, when we know 
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and have experienced them, are all alike in 
this^ that they have their necessary evils and 
compensating advantages, and that a love of 
lahour, perseverance, integrity, and general 
good conduct, are necessary to success in any. 

Where the choice of life is determined upon 
untried preferences, the choice is the choice 
of a fool; when it results from experience, 
reason, and opportunity, it is the choice of 
a wise man. 

Therefore, the- general rule of life in Lon- 
don, when the son pursues the vocation of 
his father, is prudent. The experience of 
generations is transmitted, together with the 
savings, from father to son; every new pos- 
sessor of the shop, or o£5ice, or business, 
has advantages which his predecessor did not 
enjoy ; in time the establishment becomes 
an estate, and its annual profits a princely 
revenue. 

I should say, then, that opportunity should 
determine the choice of life. That, wherever, 
or in whatever avocation the best prospects 
open of well-doing, therein should youth make 
his selection; that he should as a general 
rule, follow the way of life of his father, or 
next friend, or such pursuit as he could be 
assisted in by whatever connexion or intro-r 
duction he may possess. 
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If, unfortunately, his choice is undeter- 
mined by this great and primary inducement^ 
then I recommend him that he be not led away 
by the great lotteries of life, as I may justly 
term the professions. To these are attracted 
those who can profit by patronage, that is 
to say, those whose friends have interest 
enough to get them a living at your expense 
and mine. This description of paupers, 
you will observe, always breeds up to, and 
a little over the demand; so that if in the 
army, the church, or at the bar, you succeed 
in getting a snug thing, being a poor man's 
son, you will appear one of the very few 
exceptions that are permitted to prove the 
rule. 

Never be seduced into those learned pro- 
fessions by what you hear of poor men's sons 
rising by dint of naked talent to the highest o£5ce 
in the state. Don't be quoting Lyndhurst, and 
Brougham, and Johnny Campbell, and two or ; 

three more; quote, if you can, the number 
of poor men's sons, who have followed the 
profession of these eminent men, and have J 

struggled, and starved, and died, and have 
left neither name nor money behind them. ' 

Do the same in the church, and the army, 
and then calculate your chances like a man 
of this world ; open an account of profit and j 
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loss, and determine your choice as the bdUmce 
may direct you. 

To those great lotteries— ten thousand 
blanks, and twenty prizes — are attracted all 
the clever fellows, the great geniuses^ the 
vanity-struck children of vanity-struck pa- 
rents; these you have to compete with, and 
I ask you, is vanity or ambition a solid, ra- 
tional ground whereon to determine your aim, 
that is^ your happiness or misery of life ? 

To the professions also are attracted the 
sons of wealthy people, who can, as far as 
money will do it, purchase their promotion; 
these, also, are your competitors, and very 
formidable ones they are; they can wait; 
while the grass is growing they are eating their 
oats, while perhaps you are starved out of 
your profession just as you may begin to hope 
to make a living of it. 

If your choice is independent, let utility 
determine your choice. London is a com- 
mercial place — a place of buying and selling ; 
a big shop, where everything is always wanted, 
and where everything is always to be had. 
By going into the shop with a good character, 
and a good, but not too good education, 
you will get a living ; nay, more, if you take 
advantage of the Londoners in their weak 
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points ; if you Kve hard^ as well as work hard, 
you may save money, and in the meanest 
occupation ipake yourself more or less inde- 
paident. 

Nobody can beat a Londoner at work ; he 
puts his head, as well as his shoulder to the 
wheel ; like a night cab-horse he is always in 
harness, never has time to get tired, or fall 
down; but he is too fond of spending his 
money, and my hair has often stood on end 
at the indifference with which he flings down 
his hard-earned shillings for glasses of brandy 
and water. 

Your only chance is to work hard, and 
save your money. Another thing — begin low ; 
this is a wrinkle worth putting in your eye- 
brow. London is a place where promotion 
goes by seniority; by time and patience you 
succeed to the death-vacancies, but you will 
find yourself very much mistaken if you think 
you are to jump over people*s heads. John 
Bull is a fellow who will not let you take him 
by the horns; your plan, therefore, is to 
begin by holding on at his tail, and by pa- 
tience, tact, and courage, you may in time 
get on his back, and ride him anywhere. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LONDON SEASON. 

Thomson's Seasons are, if we recollect 
rightly, four in number; London boasts but 
one ; nor does this one answer to any of the 
four of Thomson^s, being neither spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, nor winter, and known simply, 
without reference to the names of months, 
as The London Season. 

To the London Season, in which our shopi- 
cultural labourers reap harvests more or less 
abundant, according to the nature of their 
soil and exposure of their shops, we oppose 
the VACATION, or London out of town. In 
the season, London is said to be full^ and 
in the vacation empty : said fulness and empti- 
ness having particular reference only to the 
west end ; the north, east, and south ends 
being, to all outward appearance, in season 
all the year. 

E 2 
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The approadi or departure of the snn to 
or from the earth is supposed by astrono- 
mers to determine the advent of spring, smn- 
mer, automn, and winter respectively; the 
assembling and prorogation of Parliament in 
like manner determines the beginning and 
ending of the London season and vacation. 

The arrival of the Court at Buckingham 
Palace is the approach of our sun to the 
earth, and the indication of our approaching 
spring: its departure, on the contrary, along 
the ecliptic of the Great Western railroad to 
Windsor, is the sure indication of the coming 
winter of our year. 

As these movements, parliamentary and 
courtly, are not subject to fixed and im- 
mutable laws, as the motion of bodies in the 
planetary world, it is impossible for us to 
state exactly tl^e beginning or ending of any 
given season ; let it be enough that the Lon- 
don' season usually comprises the latter part 
of the spring, the whole of summer^ and the 
earlier part of the ** yellow autumn ** of the 
bucolic writers. 

As a general rule, we may mention thaj; the 
commencement of the London year is de- 
termineH by the meeting of Parliament ; that 
Parliament meets when the minister thinks 
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proper $ and the minister thinks proper as 
soon^ and no sooner than he can safely post- 
pone the meeting aforesaid. 

Grouse-shootings in like manner^ termi* 
nates Parliament and the season. The surplus 
talk of both Houses is bottled up for another 
session ; as much business as can be huddled 
through both houses is ^^ lumped/' and ^^read 
a third time/' and ^' passed/' with astonishing 
rapidity ; Parliamentary clerks^ and gun- 
makers are much hurried; and, about the 
beginning of August, the coUectiye wisdom, 
their dogs, guns, and gamekeepers, set out 
together for the moors. 

Of the natural, or meteorological indica* 
tions of the revolutions of time in our me- 
tropolis, we shall only observe, that the 
Season, or what elsewhere would be deno- 
minated the beginning of summer, sets in 
with its usual severity. We are whitewashed 
sometimes by the Insolvent Court, but more 
generally by showers of snow ; drenched with 
driving sleet, and peppered with pelting hail. 
Easterly winds gnaw our cartilages, and harrow 
up the vitals of our lungs; whirlwinds seize 
the prolific dust, catching it up, giving to 
your eyes the sensation of being well* rubbed 
with sand-paper; the razor-edged east-wind 
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blows round every comer directly in your 
face^ with manly hostility disdaining the base 
advantage of attacking you behind; the in* 
fluenza, coming to town, insists upon paying 
you a visit, and, more watchful than noonday 
dun or twilight bailiff, confines you to water- 
gruel and your chamber* 

Summer, as rustics call it, or as we say, the 
height of the season^ indulges in a pleasant 
variety of contrasted weathers. The downward 
sun, inclining a vertical ray, heats the bricks, 
tiles, and' chimney pots to a red heat, and 
warms comfortably the flags under the soles of 
our feet, or as it has been sublimely described 
by a great poet, 

The sun's perpendicular height 

Illuminates the depths of the sea ; 
And the fishes, beginning to sweat. 

Cry, drat it, how hot we shall be! 

Tou may observe the sunny side of the streets 
depopulated, passengers having emigrated 
simultaneously to the side of shade ; the om- 
nibusses drag tediously their diaphoretic 
length, and the cab-stands are seen in the 
atmosphere as through a medium of molten 
glass. 

This continues until we are pretty nigh re- 
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dissolved into the nitrogen^ hydrogen^ oxygen, 
and carbon^ of which^ as chemists inform us, 
flesh and blood are composed ; and then ex- 
hausted Nature, unable longer to endure the 
tyranny of Sol, rights herself by a thunder 
storm — a revolution of the elements. 

A London thunderstorm is a great thing. 
Clouds, like feather-beds, lie piled thick and 
heavy upon the horizon ; darkness is precipi- 
tated upon the earth ; a chilliness, with depres- 
sion, comes over the mind ; the body languishes 
under the calm, unmoving, sultry atmosphere; 
a blink of sunshine streams now and then, as 
if to show the menacing blackness overhead ; 
lambent lightnings play at short and rapidly 
decreasing intervals ; crushing, crashing, brat- 
tling thunder shakes the ground on which we 
tread* 

Now comes down, and downright, not rain, 
nothing like it — s^ plump ; not drops, but ridges 
parallel, clearly defined, cutting etfter in Schel- 
Ian ; rattling upon our roofs like volleys of 
musketry fired in platoons ; not dropping, or 
falling, by its own specific gravity, but im- 
pelled, driven, each individual drop, against 
mother-earth, thence residting with impetuous 
rebound. The storm subsides for a moment 
into showers, which heavy as they are, com- 
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pared with the thunder-plumps, appear but 
dew ; another flash, another brattle of heayen's 
artillery, and then again succeeds the musketry 
of rain. 

Now elderly, bald-headed gentlemen^ with 
bland, benevolent expression of face, smile 
placidly upon houseless wayfarers, drenched to 
the skin, and standing close up to the hall 
door over the way, in the attitude of policemen 
at *^ attention ;" ladies nestling in like manner, 
their hoUday-finery bedraggled beyond repair, 
and their visages mournfully expressive of the 
irreparable fate of dress. 

Now strikes upon the ear the frequent rattle 
of long unemployed cabs ; happy man be his 
dole who sits snugly ensconced within 1 Now 
omnibus *^cads,'^ more than full inside, '^ have 
the advantage of you,^' and regard you with a 
derisive air of independence, as, from your 
doorway shelter, raising your hand, you 
implore the favour of a seat. Now does the 
passenger, misled by morning sunbeams, 
^' wise in his own conceit,^^ sigh after his 
homely but trusty friend and protector, his 
cotton umbrella; now, who does not regret his 
folly, parted from his excellent acquaintance, 
Macintosh ? 

Thunderstorms in London do not endanger 
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human life so frequently as we might suppose ; 
we have ere now walked unharmed through an 
atmosphere, we might call it, of lambent light- 
ning. Now are they without salutary influen'- 
ces, no less in restoring the proper elemental 
equilibrium than in supplying the defects of the 
scavengers, when these gentry, as is too fre- 
quently the case, postpone their detergent ope- 
rations. The streets are cleansed in an instant ; 
the Macadamized roads looking as if they had 
been holy-stoned, and the wood-pavement as 
if it had been French-polished. Of accumu- 
lated filth, egg and oyster shells, broken delf, 
and cabbage-stalks, the gutters are gutted: 
your thunderstorm is the greatest of detergents 
— admirable abstersive ! How its torrents 
sweep the declining streets, scattering, like 
snipe-shot, the isolated stones and wandering 
pebbles ? Now do ancle-deep inundations mar- 
vellously delight small boys, who gloriously 
ancle-deep paddle therein; the declining sun 
*' extends its evening-beam,'' and London re- 
joices in the anticipation of putting on its coat, 
and luxuriating beneath a less torrid sky. 

The hebdomadal division of time in London 
is noted by domestic men, somewhat after the 
following method : — 

Monday. — Washing-day, a day of cross 
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looks^ and cold shoulder; husband dines out; 
wife goes without ; husband enjoys himself in 
the evening at his club ; wife luxuriates at home 
over her tea. Wife goes early to bed ; hus- 
band^ coming home late, breaks his shins over 
the clothes^-horse in a yain search for the lucifer- 
box^ and to bed in the dark. 

Tuesday. — Wife tired; no breakfast in time 
for spouse, who refreshes himself at a coffee- 
shop ; garden^ if you have one, blossoms luxu- 
riantly with coarse and fine things, hung up to 
dry ; if not, are dried in the house, converting 
it into a vapour-bath, exceedingly grateful to 
rheumatism of spouse; dinner late, and ill- 
dressed, owing, you are told, to the washing. 

N.B. Have long since given over desiring 
your wife to put her washing out. 

Wednesday. — In the morning, half- weekly 
scrubbing of floors and wainscots ; rooms damp, 
for cleanliness; afternoon, ironing going on, 
diffusing a grateful smell of hot iron throughout 
the house, which makes you sick. Determine 
to have no more of it ; but keep your determi- 
nation to yourself, well knowing that by ex- 
pressing it you will precipitate a row. 

Thursday. — Comparative repose ; washing 
Jiaving terminated, and the grand Saturday ab- 
lution not yet thought of. Dinner hot, in time, 
and comfortable. 
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Friday. — Preparations for the great clean* 
up of to-morrow ; a man with mops and pails 
called into consultation ; a make-shift dinner, 
the excuse being that fish was too dear, or not 
to be had. 

Saturday. — ^lack-lead morning; confusion, 
scrubbing, black-leading, brick^dusting, white- 
ning, browning, French-polishing, linseed-oil- 
ing, dusting, spider'-exterminating. Breakfast 
out of the question. Dinner, chop or steak, 
next day being Sunday. Club till twelve. Bed. 

Sunday. — Two hours later in bed 5 bell 
rings for church as you begin your muffin; 
hurry, bustle, and confusion. Long sermon; 
tendency to sleep ; nudged by wife. Dinner, 
with pudding, wine, and dessert ; in summer, 
evening stroll to Hornsey Wood House or 
Highbury Barn ; winter, mamma reads Bible, 
and papa Sunday paper; hot supper; bed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MIDDLE CLASSES OF LONDON. 

The middle classes of England, neither the froth at the 
top of the pot, nor the dregs at the bottom, but the body, 
strength, and flavour of the liquor.— Whitbrbad. 

The most important^ because the most va- 
luable, useful, and respectable of all the aristo- 
cracies we have been at the pains of setting forth 
to the curious reader, yet remains to be intro- 
duced to his attention, we mean the aristocracy 

of the MIDDLE CLASSES. 

The near approach to perfection of the social 
system in London is in nothing more strikingly 
exhibited than in the gradual and regular de- 
scent of wealth through every class, save the 
very lowest, binding by points of contact, or 
connecting links, the several grades of property- 
possessing people in a concatenation, whose 
gradations are as marked as those of the several 
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species of the animal or vegetable kingdoms. 
The multitudes of middles-class people make 
up the true solidity, the real strength, and 
substantiality of power of London. The 
paper-aristocracy of wealth beams large in the 
public eye, and loans, and stocks, and scrip, 
and all the intricate machinery of paper values, 
keep it perpetually before the public ; yet, to 
our thinking, there is something more tangible, 
and not less pleasing, in diffusive wealth, distri- 
buted, as it is so largely, through the middle- 
class population of this great metropolis. 

Nothing is more conclusive of the almost 
inexhaustible fertility of the resources of this 
country than the wide diffusion of property 
through the bulk of the middle classes. You 
cannot enter any assembly of the middle classes 
without having pointed out to you men who 
have risen from the humblest condition to the 
possession of property. This is so common, 
that it ceases to surprise ; nor does the conver- 
sation among neighbours, upon the rise of their 
neighbour, take a tone as if his elevation were 
anything marvellous or extraordinary. 

There would seem to be an almost moral 
certainty that in London industry, good con- 
duct, and perseverance can lift a man from no- 
thing into the proud position of being his own 
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master^ and accountable to no one for his 
thoughts^ his words^ or his actions ; and it is 
doubtless to this very general dififusion among 
the middle-class people of London of the means 
of independence^ that they exhibit so much 
carelessness of authority^ wealth, station, or 
power, in the exercise of public and personal 
opinion. Independence of circumstances gives 
independence of character ; and we know that 
this quality can be nowhere exhibited in broader 
relief than among the class of men we are now 
treating of. Their pride — for they, too, have 
their pride — is the pride of successful industry, 
and the dignity of an honest reputation; their 
strict conformity in dress, appearance, and be- 
haviour with the duties of their station. 

Their one predominating, exclusive idea is of 
their trade or business. This they are always 
fond of descanting upon ; and so wholly are 
they taken up with this, that it is not easy to 
divert them to other topics, nor are they suffi- 
ciently well-informed to take a shining part in 
general conversation. The value of money, the 
modes of making it, who has it, who is in the 
way to have it, who has lost or is likely to lose 
it, is the prevailing topic of their conversation, 
and upon this they are never exhausted. They 
are not ashamed, neither, of thetmiform of 
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their trade. A publican worth twenty thou- 
sand pounds will hand you an empty pipe, or a 
full pot, in his short white apron. A butcher 
who has bought up half the houses in the 
neighbourhood, who serves the Royal Family, 
and is a man of great influence in his parish, 
will cut you half a pound of rump-steak, put it 
in paper, give you change out of a shilling, 
thank you as politely as if you came to lay out 
five pounds, and ask you whether he shall not 
send it; this man shall be dressed in a blue 
frock and top-boots, the instruments of his 
trade hanging at his girdle. Men of the work- 
ing classes, hard-fisted fellows^ will come into 
the parlour of The Blue Last, or The Shepherd 
and his Flock, in their fustian jackets, covered 
\irith lime or dust; you hear them discuss 
when they take their glass of beer or grog, 
the number of houses, or the plots of ground, 
or the property, of whatever kind, one or 
other is possessed of. Nothing on earth is 
more wonderful to the student of human nature 
than the contrast between the idle, beggarly 
pride of the middle class in remote poor places, 
and the busy, industrious pride of the middle 
classes of London. 

At the same time, the lower orders of this 
middle class, it must be confessed, are but a 
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sordid race; they have no taste for reading, or 
mental cultivation of any sort ; their habits of 
thinkings speaking, and acting are gross, and 
their tastes are confined to vulgar and brutal 
diversions^ particularly those in which cruelty 
has any prominent share. Their recreation^ 
af);er the labours of the day, is the neighbouring 
pot-house. Here they find repose from con- 
nubial objurgation and infantile vociferation in 
clouds of thirst compelling tobacco-smoke^ and 
libations of brain-bemusing beer; here they 
talk incessantly of property, houses, and buying 
and selling, by which alone they appreciate a 
man ; they are rough and dogmatical in talk, 
yet we have always observed that they contra- 
dict the richest man among them with some 
little approach to deference. 

They meddle little with state afifairs, except 
at the time of a general election, or at some par- 
ticular crisis of political excitement ; but even 
then they take no further interest in the selfish 
combats of public men for public plunder, or 
what is commonly called politics, than heartily 
cursing all sides for a pack of self-seeking scoun- 
drels. ** Things that are nearest touch them 
most :" they are great in parish politics, on the 
appointment and dismissal of overseers, and 
reduction of parish rates. Their parish is the 
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microcosm where alone their public mind ex- 
hibits itself openly in public prate ; their vestry 
is their parish parliament^ over which the Rec- 
tor presides as Speaker, and where some open- 
throated reformer declaims upon the miseries 
of the workhouse, the hard-heartedness of re- 
lieving officers, the infamy of church-rates, the 
prevalence of priestcraft, and the corruption of 
everybody save themselves. The question of 
a right of way, encroached on by some unscru- 
pulous or ignorant parishioner, is enough, in 
their parochial eyes, to justify a resort to arms ; 
not, indeed, those by which rival monarchs de- 
cide mooted points, ^but others not less harass- 
ing in their way, or less expensive. 

Grand meeting is convened of full vestry. 
Counsels opinion read ; much patriotic breath 
expended in avowing the determination of the 
parish that the right of way shall be no longer 
interrupted; workhouse children are marshalled 
in battle-array, headed by the beadle, awful in 
his lace-bedizened cape, tri-lateral cocked-hat, 
gilt-headed staff, and carbunculated nose; over- 
seers, churchwardens, attended by a few con- 
stables to clear the way, and for fear of acci- 
dents. When arrived at the ThermopyleB in 
dispute, a plank is pulled from the paling, and 
a small charity-boy insinuating himself through 
the crevice is speedily followed by the authori- 
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ties, who perambulate the path, making their 
exit in the like formidable manner. This war- 
like demonstration completed, loud hurras of 
the charity-boys announce the parochial tri- 
umph, and the procession returns, to assuage 
its generous thirst of gin and glory at the moat 
convenient pot-house. The Attorney-General 
and the Court^ of Queen's Bench are then ap- 
pealed to ; the heavy artillery of the law is 
brought to bear upon the right-of-way ques- 
tion ; declaration, replication, rejoinder, demur- 
rer, rebutter, sur-rebutter, follow in due rota- 
tion, and the triumphant establishment of the 
right of way is celebrated in the fulness of time 
by a dinner, and a rate of fourpenoe in the 
pound. 

The higher orders of the middle classes of 
London are a very superior people* They 
mingle intellectuality with business, in that nice 
proportion which constitutes as respectable a 
character as any in which human nature can 
appear. In provincial places of business this 
class is all business ; their talk is of '^ doUars," 
and their admiration is measured by money ; 
with them, merit is almost always debtor to -* 

cash ; it is through the window of his counting, 
house that they are used to take the measure of 
a man. 

In provincial places of pleasuer the greatest 
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man is the master of the ceremonies ; the mea- 
sure of a man there is the measure of his coat; 
the fitness of things is there the fitness of things 
wearable ; men are there taken by the glove, 
rather than by the hand ; the attractions of the 
head belong to the barber and perfumer; — ^by 
their tailors shall ye know them 1 

The character of the higher middle classes of 
London is a more solid character^ whose surplus 
wealth and time are devoted to pursuits the 
most refined, intelligent, and useful. 

Nor is the social life of this class less respect- 
able than their recreations. They live in good, 
easy style, removed from the extremes ^either 
of extravagance or meanness ; their hospitality 
is hearty and frequent, within that limited cir. 
cle of friends to which they delight to confine 
themselves ; nor have they the slightest pride 
beyond that respectability which their conduct 
in their station confers ; they call their shop 
their shop^ and are proud of it. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE HARMONIOUS OWLS. 

Mt old friend, Muggleton, was eternally 
brow-beating me for not belonging to a club. 
" Man,*' observed he, " is by Nature a clubbable 
animal, — that is to say, an animal intended by 
Nature to be of or belonging to a club. A man 
who does not enrol himself member of a club 
is a rebel to the social system, — an outlaw, — a 
wandering excommunicated savage, — ^a hyeena 
upon his hind^legs. To be a member of a club, 
according to Muggleton, is the second law of 
Nature, — the fir^t being to get yourself pro- 
posed and seconded. '^ What are partnerships,^' 
inquired the enthusiastic Muggleton, '^ but 
clubs, where two or three gentlemen of a spe- 
culative turn of mind club together for mutual 
profit and loss ? Learned and scientific societies 
are merely clubs, where groups of philosophers 
assemble to be praised and to praise. Matri- 
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mony is a club, consisting of only two mem- 
bers ; one being invariably the better half. The 
Bank of England is a club ; the army is a club ; 
the navy is a club ; the law (Law have mercy 
upon us!) is a club; and what is the High 
Court of Parliament itself but a select spouting 
club ? Society is a club ; nations and king- 
doms are clubs ; and governments so many 
superintending committees ; the world is a 
club; ay, the universe is no more than a club 
of countless worlds careering round the bounds 
of space in endless harmony." 

Thus went on, at railway pace, in praise of 
clubs in general, the enthusiastic Muggleton, 
proving satisfactorily— to himself, and, as he 
fondly imagined, to everybody else, 

That all the world's a club. 
And all the men and women merely members, 

and concluded his tedious panegyric on club 
life and club law with an earnest entreaty that 
I would permit him forthwith, without further 
delay, let, hindrance, bar, stop, or molestation, 
in conjunction with his fellow clubbists, to 
nominate and appoint me a member of his 
club, which Muggleton assured me over and 
over again was an indubitable trump, combin- 
ing all the advantages, without any of the dis- 
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advantages, of all other clubs in the habitable 
or uninhabitable globe ; or^ as Muggleton used 
to wind up in the excess of bis enthusiasm, — 
" Other clubs are clubs^ but mine, sir,— mine 
is the King of clubs !^' 

" What club. Muggy, would you advise ?'* 
" Clubs,'* replied Muggleton, with an air of 
sententious gravity, indicating not only how 
deeply he had studied the subject, and how 
awfully he was impressed with a sense of its 
importance, '^ the choice of a club is the most 

serious business of By the way, do you 

like oyster sauce ?'' 

** Of all things, my dear Muggy/* 
**So do I — and a steak — a tender steak — of 
course I mean a rump-steak, with Chili vinegar 
and echalottes.*' 

" Nothing so good/* said I. 
" When good, you mean,** rejoined Muggle- 
ton ; ''nothing so good when good. Well, you 
shall dine with me.** 

" With pleasure ; name your time and place.** 
''Or, stay; let me see; *tis all the same 
thing — I* II dine with you.'' 

" Be it so. Muggy ; name your day.** 
" Let it be Wednesday,^! have a particular 
reason for making it Wednesday, 1*11 tell you 
why when we meet. 
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" How about the club ? *' interrupted I. 

"That's the very thing, my dear friend ; you 
don't surely imagine that a man is to decide 
upon his house for the rest of his life^ — his 
family circle,— his destiny, as a body may say ; 
for, if you choose an unpleasant club you are, 
of course, miserable for the rest of your life, — 
besides losing your entrance money. No, no ; ^ 
if you want a wife, or anything of that sort, 
open your mouth, shut your eyes, and take 
what Providence will send you. A club is a 
horse of another colour. / was three years and 
nine months looking out before I finally settled 
on' my club ; but good b'ye, old fellow, for the 
present, au revoir^ — on Wednesday, at six.'* 

As the curious reader is invited to dine with 
Muggleton and myself on Wednesday next, it 
is but common courtesy to inform him who 
Muggleton is, though I must confess it were a 
much easier task to elucidate who he iis not. 
My friend, then, is not a lawyer, clergyman, or 
physician, half-pay officer, superannuated clerk, 
or retired tradesman. Nobody knows what 
course in the serious business of life Muggleton 
may have pursued ; but everybody sees plainly 
enough that he has nothing whatever of the 
serious business of life to pursue at present. 
My own impression is, that he may be the 
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possessor of a small patrimony^ which he has 
neither inclination to diminish, nor energy to 
increase ; that his wants are few, and that for 
his wants the little he possesses is sufficient. 

He is one of that class of unfortunates, styled 
by Cobbett " prowling about town ;" he break- 
fasts in a coffee-house, or in his bed ; dines off 
a couple of sixpenny chops at a tavern ; takes 
tea, if he happen to be invited out; and sleeps 
the Lord knows where. 

The poor fellow is lost for want of something 
to do; and, having no business of his own, 
volunteers all his leisure in attending to the 
affairs of his neighbours. I am accustomed to 
find employment, which is happiness for him, 
in this way. Whenever I do not want a horse, 
for example, I always refer the advertisements 
of those animals that are for sale to my friend, 
requesting that he will go and examine them 
severally, individually, and one after the other. 
The same with anything else I do not want. 
A commission of this sort fills Muggleton with 
delight; he fidgets about, as earnestly and as 
sincerely as if he were conferring upon me the 
greatest advantages, without once reflecting, 
that by these pious frauds, I save him from the 
most intolerable burden of life — himself. 

My friend invariably applies to me to know 
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when I intend to move : he will be so happyi 
he says, to look out for another set of chambers 
for me. He observes that I want a picture of 
still life to place over the sideboard in my 
eating-room; he knows where the very thing 
is to be sold; he is most anxious to get my 
permission to bid for me, and comes to my 
chambers on purpose to show me the catalogue. 
All my exertions, however, — all the exertions 
of all his most troublesome friends, could not 
save my poor friend from the horrors of accu- 
mulated enntdf if it were not for the auctions. 
The auction-rooms of the metropolis are Mug- 
gleton's houses of refuge for the destitute ; and 
the auctioneers the best friends he has in the 
world. He is a collector of catalogues ; nor 
has there been a chest of drawers, or a second- 
hand mattress sold by public auction for the 
last twenty years, the knock-down price whereof 
you may not find noted on the margin of his 
catalogue by the indefatigable Muggleton. 

The expected Wednesday came, and with it, 
punctual as the Horse-Guards clock, came 
my expected friend. His long-skirted, single- 
breasted, everlasting snufif-coloured frock re- 
placed by a swallow-tail blue, not much less 
than half a foot too short in the waist, with 
plain brass buttons to match ; his eternal brown 
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Woodstocl^ gloyes discarded for that erenh^ 
only by a pair of 4A-^kvatU white kid ditto; aad 
his thick-soled high-k>ws displaced by a pair of 
well-worn, weIl*polished pumps. 

Another friend. Jack Singlestick, — qmte as 
nrach a character in his way as Mnggletcm 
himself, — ^was there before him : so to dinner 
sat down the fonr of ns — that is to say, the 
hungry reader. Jade Singlestick, Mnggleton, 
and myself. 

The dinner was excellent, plain, plentifnl, 
and without pretensions ; the steak of the right 
sort, killed the right time, and cooked the right 
way. The oyster sauce too was delicious ; the 
peas melted, as Mnggleton said, Hke marrow in 
the mouth ; the asparagus was Gravesend, 
fresh-cut, high-flavoured, and tender; the 
Dublin stout out-6uinnessed Guinness; the 
sauces Burgess; the pickles Lazenby: for a 
little of a good thing I can afibrd, and make it 
a rule to buy of the best. Everything was 
right. Jack Singlestick swore there was no- 
thing like a bachelor's life, and Mnggleton did 
not for five-and-twenty minutes by our clock 
articulate the word '^ clubs/' 

I am not a rich man myseU— merely com- 
fortable ; when I invite a friend, which happens 
rarely, to my humble board, I am anxious to 
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let everything there appear in strict keeping 
with my pretensions in society ; but when, per- 
chance, an humble, good-hearted fellow, like 
Muggleton, favours me with his company, I 
strain a point to make him more satisfied with 
himself and his reception, and spare no reason- 
able expense to make him welcome. 

I am not one of those people who, when 
they unintentionally stumble against an humble 
friend, oi^ what is just the same, a friend from 
whom they have nothing to expect, — take care 
to treat him accordingly, and to let him see it ; 
as thus : — " My dear Mr. Seedy, delighted to 
see you ! will you breakfast with me to-morrow 
or Sunday, — or dine with me any day at our 
hour ? — you know our hour, you know, mind, 
any day, my dear Seedy! Mrs. Scrub and I 

shall be delighted to Good morning, my 

dear sir, — so glad to see you well !'' 

Ask a man to breakfast, forsooth ! a cup of 
scald, a half-round of toast, a hard-boiled egg 
the sight of a ham (on the sideboard), and turn 
out ; and for this you are expected to be there 
at '^ sharp nine,^^ as the impudent boor who 
invites you calls it, — to do the amiable to his 
snappish wife in her dressing gown and pqpU' 
lotteSj^'hnd to praise the " little dears,'^ hardly 
out of their last sleep, who sprawl over your 

?2 
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well-cleaned boot, and leave the marks of their 
bread-and-butter fingers on your Sunday pair 
of bran-new '* nancikeens/' 

The next greatest barbarity of civilized life, 
is your general invitation — your *' any day dine 
with us'^ people. Now, a wild Indian, or a 
New Zealander is altogether ignorant of the 
enormity of a general invitation. '^ Come into 
my hut," he says, — ^^ come in notv^ and eat.'* 
But he never shakes you by the hand, looks in 
your face with an hypocritical leer, and wishes 
you to dine with him any day you may happen 
to be disengaged. The reason Mr. Scrub gives 
an invitation of this sort is either because he 
sees he can get nothing out of a man ; or, 
secondly, because it cuts him to the soul to 
decant a bottle of wine ; or thirdly and lastly, 
— which indeed is the most cogent reason, — 
because Mr. Scrub is afraid of his wife. 

^* Bless my soul, Mr. Author, or Pilgrim in 
London, as you call yourself, when are these 
Harmonious Owls of yours going to begin ?*' 

Impatient reader, if you know anything of 
natural history, you would be fully. aware of the 
fact that these feathered songsters never exhibit 
save at late evening parties, and hold morning 
concerts — so fashionable now-a-days — in sove- 
reign contempt; therefore, with your permis- 
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sion^ I will take the liberty of putting a few 
more olives on your plate^ and replenish your 
glass with the oily brown sherry. Jack Single* 
stick is rummaging my box for a mild Havan* 
nah, with that grave deliberation demanded in 
the choice of a third cigar; and Muggleton is 
muttering between his teeth, as if he could not 
wait to swallow what he has in his mouth, so 
eager is he to begin. 

'^ Clubs/' said Muggleton at last, — ** clubs 
are proofs demonstrative of the social tendency 
and constitution of man. I am a friend to 
clubs — clubs are trumps V^ 

'^ Clubs/' observed Jack Singlestick, talking 
rather thick, from the interference probably of 
the cigar with his ^abial articulation, '^ clubs are 
congregations of idle donkeys, who have no 
resources within themselves, and who herd 
together to eat, drink, gossip, and spell the 
newspapers from morning till night.'' 
I deny the fact,'' said Muggleton. 
I affirm it," replied Singlestick, accompany* 
ing the remark with a derisive whiff. 

** The choice of a club, as I told you the last 
time we met," said Muggleton, ^^is, without 
doubt, the gravest, most important, most mo- 
mentous business of life." 

Another satirical emission of smoke from 
Singlestick. 
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"Well, and what club, Muggy, would you 
recommend?'^ I saw he wi^s fairly entering 
his subject, and vainly hoped to cut him off at 
the threshold. 

" I'm coming to that/^ said the impenetrable 
Muggleton, as imperturbable as ever. ^' What 
I wish to observe introductorily is, that all 
clubs— except my own, and others on our 
principle — ^labour nnder one vital defect, which 
is this, that they are composed exclusively of 
men whose ideas^ habits, and lives run in 
parallel lines ; who are all on the same tack, 
like colliers on a windj goods, as I may say, 
cut off the same piece ; as for example, a club 
of army men, of navy men, of East India men, 
of West India men. I would as soon belong 
to a club of Kilkenny cats. In one of these 
clubs, a man feels as he does in a room sur* 
rounded with looking-glass — he sees his own 
reflection in every other figure in the place.'* 

" He sees,'* said Singlestick, *' a great many 
fools round the room, and only one in the 
middle/' 

« Bravo, Jack !" 

" Now, variety of men, collision of minds, 
and diversity of tastes, habits, and pursuits, 
strike me as being the life and soul of a well- 
organized club. No two men should think 
alike, look alike, or act alike ; every clubbist 
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should have a character^ and be a character 
himself^ and common-place people should be 
mercilessly black balled. Besides/' continued 
Muggleton, ^^ the great clubs of London are 
like the great city of London itself^ too large 
and populous to hang well together ; degene- 
rating, consequently, into petty conflicting sets. 
Their numbers are too extended for sociality, 
and sociality is the end and object of clubs/' 

" Just the reverse/' said Singlestick. ^^ Clubs 
were, in my mind, invented to exhibit how bru- 
tally unsocial men may be. If you see three 
men in a club, one stands at each of the three 
windows, * with his hands in his breeches 
pockets, like a crocodile,' flattening his nose 
against the central pane of glass. The three eat 
their solitary dinners as wide apart as possible ; 
if one gets hold of the evening paper, he 
clutches it like grim death, until he has read it 
all through ; the other two looking daggers at 
him all the while, and mutuallv determined to 
sit one another out. No; I say again, the 
most unsocial thing in civilised society is your 
club." 

^' Political club6/' observed Muggleton, be- 
ginning again, '^ I can't endure. Politics ap- 
pear to me to be repugnant to the genius of 
cbibbism; the one is intended to unite, the 
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other has a manifestly opposite tendency. One 
would think men resorted to their several clubs 
to unbend and recreate, not to derive from po- 
litical conversations and disputes additional 
sources of mental irritation; political, like theo- 
logical discussions, always leaving the dispu- 
tants, if you observe, exactly where they find 
them — the loss of a great deal of good temper 
and Christian charity only excepted* Next to 
sociality, tranquillity and repose are essential 
in the society of a club. I do not, of course, 
mean a dumb-foundered stolidity, but a rational 
harmony of sentiment, an union of feeling, a 
sympathetic co-operativeness towards the ge- 
neral relaxation of the place.'' 

" What do you think of literary clubs. Mug- 
gy ?*' inquired I. 

'^ Can't say I like them any more than poli- 
tical clubs : there is something pedantic in an 
exclusive association of authors and literary 
amateurs ; there is a hot-pressed air about lite- 
rary clubs ; the members have a demy-octavo 
look, and they fight, besides, like Tipperary 
badgers — each upon the other's back. With 
regard to fashionable clubs, as far as I am con- 
cerned, they are altogether out of the question ; 
they are but a tissue of silken inanities '/' 

^* Now then. Muggy, in the name of all the 
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dubs in London, what is the particular club 
you do belong to ?" 

'*' I was coming to that/^ replied Muggleton, 

as soon as I have lighted my cigar. Now 
then, YOU must know that the club to which I 
have the honour to belong is called, designated, 
and known as the ' Harmonious Owls/ " 

'^ Harmonious Owls ? — Impossible !*' ex- 
claimed Singlestick. 

'^ Owls P' replied Muggleton, winking with 
both eyes, and looking as he said it not at all 
unlike Minerva's favourite bird,— '^ Harmonious 
Owls ! Is there anything extraordinary in 
that r' 

'' By all that's ridiculous," observed Jack 
Singlestick, " this beats all 1 I thought I knew 
all the absurd associations of boozy songsters, 
spouters, and drinksters from the Cogers, the 
Odd Fellows, and the Ugly Club, down to the 
Never-frets and Free-and-easies; — but the Har- 
monious Owls I did not believe, in the nature 
of things, to have been capable of existence.^' 

** Capable of existence, sir 1'^ exclaimed Mug- 
gleton, with animation. '^ The Harmonious 
Owls have existed, sir, are now existent, and 
will exist, sir, till owls themselves shall be no 



more.'* 
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And this is the club you propose that I 
should join, is it ?*' 

^^ The identical club. It is, in the first 
place, a musical club, as indicated by its name. 
It is a nocturnal club, as also indicated by its 
title, and does not in any way interfere with 
the serious business of life. It is a harmless 
club, social, jolly, and good-natured,— ^com- 
posed of persons - in the middle ranks of life, 
like ourselves ;— knows nothing of matters of 
state or dogmas of theology. It is a sober club ; 
—not too sober, but moderately sober. Any 
man taking a fourth glass of anything pays 
half-a crown for it, which goes towards a fund 
for broken-down waiters. The Harmonious 
Owls like their glass in moderation, but abhor 
excessiye drinking; and, in short, are social, 
quiet, harmless, honest fellows, intent only on 
a little innoc^fit relaxation after the worry and 
labour of the day/^ 

^* Hear, hear t'^ exclaimed Jack Singlestick ; 
*^ there seems some sense in that sort of 
club.'^ 

^^ And, now that I bethink me, this very 
evening— Wednesday it is — this very evening 
the Owls assemble,— and by the time we, reach 
Whitechapel in a coach — '^ 

" Whitechapel !*' exclaimed I, horror-struck. 
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as may well be supposed, living in El way Street, 
Pimlico. 

" Whitechapel V^ re-echoed Muggleton, with 
emphasis. " We meet in that locaUty, by 
reason that several of our most harmonious 
Owls are of the Hebrew nation^ and dwell in 
Houndsditch. We consult their convenience 
in the first place/^ 
" Oh ! of course/' 

^^ Now; what I propose is, that you and 
Singlestick go along with me to-night, when I 
will propose you in due form ; and, as I have 
already canvassed the entire club twice over, I 
think I may safely assert that your election will 
be secure/' 

^' But, my dear fellow, consider I don't sing 
a note/' 

*^ So much the better, my dear friend,— so 
much the better. If you have no voice, you 
have ears, — if you can't sing, you can listen; 
and let me tell you, without listeners the night- 
ingale herself would be no better musician than 
a cuckoo. If you could sing, I should not be 
surprised if you were black-balled ; for our Har- 
monious Owls are intolerably jealous, and can- 
not bear a brother near their perch. But let 
us take one other glass, and be going. By the 
time we reach the Ivy Bush, Moses Solomon 
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will have taken the chair ; and a fine of sixpence 
is levied from every Owl who is not in the Bush 
when the President goes to roost/' 

As soon as we had passed Aldgate Pump we 
observed a long, wide, irregular, dirty street of 
second-rate houses^ with a long vista of slovenly 
butchers' shops to the right, and a correspon- 
dent row of oyster, orange, and apple stalls to 
the left, — ^with gin-shops, Tom -and- Jerry shops, 
pawn-shops, tally-shops, and slop-shops, set- 
ting forth their various stocks in infinite varie- 
ty. This, Muggleton informed me, was White- 
chapel. — so called because it is a black and dirty 
hole, and also because there is no such thing as 
a chapel in it from one end to the other. 

About half way between Aldgate Pump and 
Mile-end Gate stands the Ivy Bush, — a gin 
palace in the usual taste. Two massive and 
capacious doors are always swinging backwards 
and forwards, so that the gentlest touch of his 
finger admits the thirsty customer : another en- 
trance announces the " bottle department/* in 
capital letters of gold. There appear, ranged 
behind an elevated bench, several young gen- 
tlemen in clean shirt-sleeves, and ladies in caps 
and ribands, who are occupied busily in taking 
money, and handing down the equivalent in 
*^ shorf^ or *^ heavy/' as the case may be. On 
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the floor, in the comers, and behind the doors, 
are several women, their tobacco-pipes fallen 
from their hands, and themselves in a state of 
glorious oblivion of all sublunary ills, snoozing 
away until closing time, when they are dragged 
out by the heels, and deposited outside the 
door, where they remain until death or the 
watchman removes them. 

Our party entered the recesses of the Ivy 
Bush by the bottle department, and proceeded 
up stairs, Muggleton expressing his apprehen- 
sions that the Owls had commenced proceed- 
ings, which, if certain supernatural bowlings 
emanating from that particular region of the 
Bush in which those birds of night were accus- 
tomed to assemble, afforded any indication of 
business, they assuredly had. Muggleton, when 
at the head of the stair, ordered us to stay 
where we were, and regale our ears with the 
Charter Glee, which the Owls were then en* 
gaged in singing, as an harmonious, preludio to 
the serious business of the evening. This com- 
position began if I mistake not^ some way 
thus : — 

Of all the birds in baah or tree. 
Commend me to the owl — 

and the chorus roared forth somewhat resembled 
the articulate sounds of— 
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Tbongh ways be dark, and weather foal. 
We'll drink to the health of the joUy, jolly owl. 
Of the jolly, jolly owl, (bis). 
We'll drink to the health of the jolly, jolly owl." 

When the singing had subsided, and the 
stamping of feet, roaring, clapping of hands, 
whistling, hurrahing, and tingling of glasses 
had fairly indicated the conclusion of the open* 
ing glee, Muggleton, Singlestick, and myself 
entered the apartment, — our appearance being 
the signal of a renewed caterwauling, which just 
then had began a little to intermit. On Mug- 
gleton's appearance, however. 

The row, that for a space 'gan fail. 
Now trebly thundering filled the gale. 
And ' Muggy' was the cry. 

A few disaffected Owls, to be sure, cried out, 
'^ Fine him 1 fine him V^ but this disagreeable 
proposal was drowned in a tremendous yell of 
"To-whit-to-whoo — ^to-whit-to-whoo — to-whit- 
to-whoo V^ — ^being the method of the Owls to 
give utterance to the Parliamentary phrase of 
" Hear him ! hear him V^ 

While Muggletoii was engaged in shaking 
hands and reciprocating compliments with the 
other Owls^ I hadjeisi^re to glance round the 
apartment, which indeed had but little to boast 
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in the shape of internal decoration. A long 
naked deal table^ supported upon trestles, ex- 
tended from e^d to end of the apartment, upon 
which the beverages indulged in by the Owls 
appeared in all the various shapes that spirits 
are supposed by superstitious people to assume, 
— such as brandy, hot, with — ^gin, cold, without 
— whisky, cold and hot, with or without lemon 
— port^wine negus, with nutmeg — rum-punch, 
and other apparitions of a similar character, — 
together with ^* heavy^^ in all its varieties. 

Around the room were several glass cases 
filled with stuffed owls of all sorts and sizes, 
from the five quarters of the globe, looking out 
of their glass eyes upon the proceedings of their 
unfledged representatives with great apparent 
complacency. Over the President's elevated 
chair was perched, very appropriately, an enor- 
mous horned owl, with a stuffed cuckoo mounted 
on his back. The admission of the latter as a 
member of the society had been strenuously 
opposed by the married Owls, but Was carried 
triumphantly by a majority of bachelors. Over 
the chair of the Vice was a plaster statue of 
Minerva, with an owl (as usual) on one shoul- 
der. 

The Owl in the chair (Moses Solomon) was 
an elderly chicken, of rather apoplectic diathe- 
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sis, with a very large carbuncle, or other pre- 
cious ston^ set ID the ■urrounding copper of 
his beak, which bad that precise aquiline incU< 
nation which the bird-fanciers lay down as the 
exact angle of incidence of the probosds of 
Owls and Israelites. He was perched upon a 
roost more elevated than the rest. In his giz- 
zard-wing he brandished an auctioneer's ham- 
mer, while his Uver-wing sustained a ruby 
goblet of brandy and water, hot, with sugar. 
His little owlish eyes twinkled with drink and 
good-humour, and the expression of his coun- 
tenance, taken altogether, was eminently cha- 
racteristic of the speines over which he seemed 
so worthily appointed to preside. 

Muggleton, as well' as the other Owls, re- 
garded their President with the highest defe- 
rence and veneration, who was, as the Owi who 
sat nest informed me, a musical composer of 
the highest eminence. He confessed to the 
authorship of the " Jim Crow Quadrilles ;" 
and, although he modestly denied it, was sus- 
pected of composing the beautiful fantasia, for 
two brass horns and kettle-drum, on that 
touching melody of " All round my hat I wears 
a green willar." 

The Vice was a thin-faced Owl, of a satur- 
nine aspect He was the personal friend and. 
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representative of the landlord of the Ivy Bush, 
indulging but little in general conversation^ the 
only observation I noticed to fall from him in 
the course of the night being '^ Gemmen^ or- 
ders, if you please/'— an expression which he 
did not fail to repeat when he observed the 
himbler of any Owl drawing near the bottom. 
Glancing round the room I observed all the 
birds at the table wore a sort of kindred expres- 
sion of face to the owls on the wall, — the half* 
closed, muddle-headed, sententious, ludicro- 
bombastical expression of countenance, which 
so distinguishes the *' solemn bird of night,'' as 
Milton calls her, in all the various species of 
that melodious animal. 

Whether the owlish physiognomies of tiiis 
harmonious society is congenital, or the effect 
of sympathy with the defunct owls ranged 
around the room, or whether, what is more 
likely, it were the effects of tobacco and drink, 
certain it appeared to me that the Owls without 
feathers round the table were only a plucked 
variety, on a larger scale, of the owls round the 
room. 

By the time I had furtively glanced round the 
room, and made the above recorded observa- 
tions, my friends Muggleion and Jack Single- 
stick had ordered something comfortable, at 
the suggestion of the hatchet-faced Owl at the 
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foot of the table, Muggleton whispering in my 
ear, as I took my tumbler/ not to make any 
allusion to the owl over the president's chair 
which might be considered personal. This 
wise precaution Muggleton accompanied with a 
very knowing wink. 

The Owls now began to emit smoke from 
the long clay pipes stuck in the corners of 
their several jaws, with great patience ; while 
the Owl in the chair, laying down his long 
clay pipe, which was twice as long as the pipe 
of any other Owl, began to make the pots and 
glasses dance to the music of his hammer, 
laying on the unresisting table with a noise like 
thunder. This infernal racket was intended to 
indicate his (the President's) desire that silence 
should be strictly observed. 

The inferior noises round the table having 
been fairly silenced by the superior noise of 
the Owl in the chair, that functionary called 
to the honourable Owl next in rotation to sing 
a soil^. 

An Owl, Come along, neighbour — tune up 
your pipes ! 

The Owl alluded to. No more I won^t. 
Plest if I do ? 

Chair Owl. Does the Harmonious Owl 
refuse to sing in bis turn ? 

The Recusant. To be sure I does. Vm 
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not the next rotary Owl : the song goes with 
the sun. Neighbour Blogg is our next Owl on 
the squeak! 

Blogg. Not I, indeed, — Higgs is the bird. 
Higgs, give us a crow. 

HiGGS. I shan't sing, 'cos I thinks as how 
I'm not the riggler fowl ; but to save trouble, 
I'll te^olunteer. 

All the Owls. To-whit-to-whoo — to-whit- 
to-whoo — to-whit-to-whoo^-o — o — o ! 

HiGGS {shutting his eyes, and making other 
arrangements usual vnth gentlemen beginning to 
sing). 

Sally Sikes, the gal I likes^ 

Of her I'm thinking all my life ; 
Her rosy cheek — she looks so meek — 

How fat I should get if she was my wife. 

Chorus of Harmonious Owls. 

How fat I shoald get if she was my wife. 
HiGGS {going on again.) 

Mother did say, the other day. 
My child, you seem to pine away. — 
Why, mother, as I grows old, I grant 
I find as how there's summut I want. 

Chorus of Harmonious Owls. 

I find as how there's summut I want. 

Chair Owl. I should be sorry to interrupt 
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the honourable Harmonious Owl now singing ; 
but I think that at our last roost the honour- 
able Owl gave us "Sally Sikes/' Now the 
honourable Owl knows very well that this is 
contrary to the rules of the house, for ah hon- 
ourable Owl to sing the same song two nights ; 
con — con — consequently — I mean^ to do ditto 
—-the honourable Owl knows well what I 
mean — 

Several Owls. To-whit-to-whoo— to-whit 
to-whoo — to-whit-to-whoo — o— o — o ! 

Chair Owl. i^mmering). I call upon the 
next Harmonious Owl in succession to sipg a 
song. This conduct is, I must say, highly 
unharmonious and unowlish. 

An Owl. We all bow to the decision of the 
perch, I have no objection to sing a quartette 
with any other Harmonious OwL 

Chorus op Owls. To-whit-to-whoo — o — o 
— o! 

Chair Owl. [!fjiAth a tremendous row of the 
hammer), I must repeat, that this sort of con- 
duct is un-owlish and indecorous in the last 
degree. {Another thump). Will nobody support 
the perch ? 

Chorus op Owls. To-whit-to-whoo — ^to- 
whit-to-whoo — to-whit-to-whoo— o— 0—0 ! 

An Owl. I sees strangers in the house. 
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Another Owl. Does yer ? — then the devil 
take your eyesight ! 

Chair Owl. Strangers must withdraw ! 

Jack Singlestick left the room in high dud- 
geon, and descending the stairs of the Ivy 
Bushy was soon lost in the wilderness of 
Whitechapel. I was about to follow his exam- 
ple, when Muggleton followed me to inform 
me that clearing the house was a mere prelimi- 
nary form to my being elected and introduced 
an Harmonious Owl ; — which happy event was 
in a few moments after finally consummated, 
and I have remained a faithful and constant 
participator in the vicissitudes of the Harmoni*^ 
ous Owls from that day to this. 

The reader who may wish further to gratify 
his curiosity in respect to this learned society 
has only to call upon me, when I shall be most 
happy to introduce him as a visitor to the 
Ivy Bush. 
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CHAPTER XL 

LITERARY LIFE. 

The causes of the misfortune and poverty 
that dog^ with almost uninterrupted step, the 
lives of professional men of letters, though it 
be an unpleasing topic, is one yet worth 
dwelling upon, since there are many mis- 
conceptions in the public mind upon the sub- 
ject. 

When a man chooses a bad trade, or sets 
up shop in a locality where his particular com- 
modity is not in demand, or does not bring 
sufficient skill to his business, or neglects 
it, you will never hear him assign any one 
of these reasons for his failing to earn honest 
bread in his vocation. Not at all. He tells 
you of the badness of the times; of high 
rents, rates, and taxes ; of the numbers en- 
gaged in " his line ;^^ of the unfair advantages 
they take of him, by underselling, giving un- 
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just weight or measure^ or vending inferior 
articles ; and, when at length he is compelled 
to shut up shop and quit the neighbourhood, 
broadly insinuates that his want of success in 
life has been owing to his misfortune in having 
been " too honest/' 

A great deal of this blinking of the real 
demerits of their case, to compare great things 
with small, occurs in the popular considera- 
tion of the misfortunes of men of letters. At 
one time, patrons suffer under the imputation 
of neglecting them ; at another, the book- 
sellers are accused of oppressing and keeping 
them down ; and, as a last resort, the public 
is taunted with want of taste, feeling, or 
judgment, and the enraged author indignantly 
appeals to the decision of posterity. 

If we consider the matter calmly, and with 
reason, we shall find that neither patrons, 
nor booksellers, nor the public, are to be 
exclusively blamed for the humble and em- 
barrassed circumstances to which the great 
majority of men of letters have in all ages 
been condemned; but that there are circum- 
stances essentially adherent to the literary 
profession, and inseparable from it, to which 
much of this customary lamentation must be 
with justice assigned. 
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In the first place^ literature is a bad trade ; 
in its own nature, and in the nature of things, 
a bad trade ; a trade, when it is made a trade, 
made such not by enterprise, but by necessity. 
An author by profession is usually a man un- 
successful in some other profession. Unfor- 
tunate aspirants for the honours of the Church, 
the law, and the faculty of physic, have long 
furnished the largest number of recruits to 
the literary profession. They adopt it, not 
as of choice, but as of necessity ; not because 
they consider they are doing well, but that 
they are doing better than doing nothing. 

Schoolmasters, governesses, tutors, who 
have not found their advantage in the in- 
struction of individuals, boldly hazard the still 
more difiicult undertaking of instructing the 
public at large. Amateurs of fashion, and 
of no fashion, vanity-struck persons of for- 
tune, and a thousand others, rush into print, 
deluging the book-market with unsaleable 
trumpery, for which somebody, either pub- 
lisher, author, or reader, must pay more or 
less ; and which loss, if it fall upon the first, 
must be retrieved by lowering the price to be 
paid for some work of more intrinsic value and 
better sale. 

When we consider the first object of an 
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author^ — the instruction, or amusement^ or 
both, of his fellow-men, — we cannot but be 
sensible that he ought to be, either by su- 
perior wit, humour, or erudition, able so to 
instruct, amuse, or to combine instruction 
with amusement. When we reflect on the 
great diffusion, in our day, of information 
among men, and, by natural consequence, of 
that power of right judging and discrimination 
flowing from extensive reading, we must re- 
gard the man who is qualified for his task 
as one of superior attainments, both natural 
and acquired. 

Yet we know perfectly well, what authors 
and publishers know and feel^ that the great 
mass of books (we can hardly call them works) 
have no such power of amusement or instruc- 
tion, or both, as will entitle them to the 
attention of the mass of the reading public. 

We are necessarily, therefore, led to the 
conclusion, that either the public is far from 
deserving the epithet, so frequently applied 
to it, of discerning i or that this multitude of 
unsuccessful authors have no claim to set 
up as such, and therefore have no just or 
reasonable ground of complaint when they 
do not succeed in that for which they are not 
qualified. 

VOL. I. G 
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In the case of authors who have exhibited 
powers entitling their labours to a fair reward^ 
we must take into our consideration how many 
circumstances affect the amount and certain- 
ty of that reward, whether it be in fame or 
money. 

Professions, like families or nations, are 
respected and respectable only as they are 
united. 

Union opposes a front to injury from with- 
out, while it wards off the contempt that 
never fails to attend dissension from within. 
Literary men appear to be incapable of union ; 
not that I believe that, as a body, they are 
more envious or jealous than other men, not- 
withstanding all that has been asserted to the 
contrary; but that they are more fastidious 
and difficult to please, and therefore less in- 
clined to approve deviations from that style 
upon which they have chosen to model their 
writings. They form in their own minds a 
standard of taste-— the public do not; and 
literary history affords us abundant examples 
of an intolerance of criticism, belied by the 
unqualified, though perhaps delayed, appro- 
bation of the best judges— the public. 

It is impossible definitively to fix the value 
of that which is not referrible to any known 
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Standard. If a man is possessed of ten thou- 
sand pounds, or any other sum, and is known 
to be possessed of that sum, he may, and 
does, receive precisely ten thousand pounds' 
worth of consideration and respect, other 
things being equal; and so on, to whatever 
amount of money he may be in possession of, 
in a like proportion. But no critic has it 
in his power to determine quantities of literary 
merit with arithmetical precision. We can 
say, if we are sure of it, that such a man 
can command ten thousand pounds in money ; 
but we cannot say that any other man is in 
possession of ten thousand pounds' worth of 
dramatic, epic, or historic talent. Money is 
worth so much, and everybody knows and 
can understand its value ; literary merit has a 
value depending upon opinion, and therefore 
its measure of respect from the world at large 
is arbitrary and indefinite, uncertain and re^ 
mote. 

Again, if a man have a certain rank recog- 
nized in society ; be he a peer, baronet, knight, 
the elder or the younger son of a peer, a right 
honourable, a right reverend, a colonel, a 
captain, or what not, his social position is de- 
termined by his title, if he possesses no higher 

G 2 
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claim to consideration for which he chooses to 
put his title of honour in abeyance. The rule 
of precedence is settled for certain classes and 
conditions of men by act of Parliament; a 
justice of the peace or a captain, for example, 
being an esquire, while an attorney is only a 
gentleman. But there is no such settled pre- 
cedence among literary men. The republic of 
letters abounds with citizens who are, as in 
other commonwealths, perpetually telling their 
fellow-citizens that they are " as good as you,* 
and perhaps truly believing that they are so. 
No man is willing to diminish the amount of 
public applause which he thinks ought to fall 
to his own share, by accumulating the already 
towering heap of a brother litt&rateur. 

What poet would not grieve to see 
His rivals write as well as he ? 

The isolation of authorship is another draw- 
back upon its arriving at any great distinctions 
of wealth or station, as in other professions. 
Labour, whether mental or bodily, when iso- 
lated, and employed upon literature, or any 
other of the luxuries of refined society, seldom 
or never pays. 

The man who draws too often upon his head 
is much more likely to break his bank than to 
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make his fortune. Like an unskilful farmer, 
he exhausts his brain by oyer-cropping, instead 
of allowing it to lie fallow, at least every alter- 
nate year. 

When the time lost in choosing a subject 
likely to be attractive is considered, the time 
expended in collecting materials^ in accumu- 
lating original turns of thought, or happy com- 
binations of imagination, the mechanical labour 
of writing for the press, the difficulty and delay 
of finding a publisher, the comparatively small 
sum paid in the end — the natural consequence 
of the uncertainty of the enterprize, tl\e ex- 
haustion that succeeds the completion of an 
undertaking of any moment, the thousand lets 
and hindrances that fritter away the time, 
which is the money of the literary man, — we 
need not wonder that so few escape from strug- 
gling for existence into the serene quiet of a life 
independent of the petty cares of each succeed, 
ing day, but rather be surprised that any should 
be gifted with brains so fertile, or fortune so 
good, as to be able in the evening of life to at- 
tain an unpensioned existence. 

Authors are more isolated than perhaps any 
other class or denomination of men. Not only 
are churchmen^ physicians, lawyers^ recognised 
and protected more or less by law; but, al- 
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though individually they may be opposed to 
one another in the hand-to-hand struggles of 
life^ they enjoy a certain corporate intercourse^ 
by which they acquire a common power of re- 
sistance, and an aggregated strength, which, if 
it cannot raise every individual, at least ren* 
ders the body more respectable. 

There is no such intercourse among authors; 
even social conversation is not maintained 
amongst them, beyond some narrow set or 
chque ; and even then the staple of their con- 
versation is abuse of all who do not or will not 
belong to them, or set their caps after their 
fashion. High men, whose fame is secure, 
and position in the world of letters determined, 
— ^who, in fact, can c^ord to give praise and 
take it, — enjoy an easy familiarity with literary 
men of their own rank and standing; such an 
intimacy as Johnson enjoyed i^dth Goldsmith^ 
and these with the better order of literary men 
in their time. 

The misfortune of authorship is, that no qua- 
lifications, save those of being able to write 
and read, are necessary to set a man of letters 
up in business; no other stock in trade than 
pen, ink, and paper. The man who with scis- 
sors and paste transfers from a page of one 
size or type to a page of another size or type, is 
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as much an author^ in the vulgar acceptation of 
the term, as the man who writes a romance, a 
drama, or an essay from the stores of his ima- 
gination, observation, and reading, moulded 
into form and substance by the plastic hand of 
taste. All are authors, though never so unlike ; 
—those who invent new combinations of ideas, 
and those who use them ready-made,— of these 
last even there are various orders and degrees 
of pilferers, as the stealers of ideas which they 
dress up in their own style, and the stealers 
alike of the ideas and the words in which the 
real author has dressed them. 

** How comes it, honest friend,^* said one 
merchant of birch-brooms to another, ^' how 
comes it that I, stealing the materials of my 
brooms, am undersold by you ?'^ 

" Friend,^ replied the other, *^ / steal my 
brooms ready made.'^ 

Now that literature is an article in as con- 
stant, though not, perhaps, as great demand as 
law or physic,— now that we have a reading, as 
well as a litigious or hypochondriacal public, 
and that numbers devote themselves to gain a 
livelihood by literature,— why should there not 
be a protection thrown over that profession by 
the law, or the sanction of public opinion ? 

Intrinsic excellence is estimated and re- 
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garded only by the judicious few ; the many 
are to be impressed chiefly by outward conven- 
tional signs of the respect of society ; and, how- 
ever great, however eminent, however courted^ 
no man who lives in society is insensible to the 
respect of society, nor will too nicely distinguish 
for what that respect is given. It is enough for 
him that he is respected. 

We believe it may safely be asserted, that, 
while in no country in Europe is the ifUrinsic 
weight of the literary character greater than in 
England,, in no country in Europe is the con- 
ventional or sodal weight less. We have no 
hesitation or doubt about the matter, that 
fewer literary men, as siicfiy are sought after, 
promoted, or distinguished by the government 
of this country, than by any other government 
in the world, be it arbitrary, constitutional, or 
democratic. 

At this moment Prussia affords us an exam- 
ple, in the illustrious Humboldt, of a merely 
literary and scientific man in the highest station 
to which a subject can be called by the favour 
of his sovereign, that of Premier Minii^ter. 
The Premier Minister of France, too, is like- 
wise a man of naked talent, a mere literary man. 
The ambassador of the United States of Ame- 
rica at the Court of Madrid represents at once 
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the political interests and the literature of his 
country. Goethe was created a Privy Coun- 
sellor, as a mark of respect to his literary 
merit ; and this, though the homage of a petty 
sovereign to the greatest of his subjects, was, 
it should be recollected, the greatest honour 
this petty sovereign had in his power to be- 
stow. 

We shall not stop invidiously to enumerate 
the great names of our time who have been 
utterly neglected, condemned to poverty, iso- 
lation, and neglect by the indifference of those 
who have from time to time swayed the desti- 
nies of this country; we shall only request the 
reader to recaU— and he will find it no heavy 
charge upon his memory — the names of those 
who now, or at any former period of our lite- 
rary history, have been advanced, for their 
merely literary merit, to lofty or distinguished 
station. 

If, in making this calculation, the reader 
will keep out of view politico -literary hacks, or 
those who ^^ to party gave up what was meant 
for mankind^' — if, deducting the men of litera- 
ture, who were also men of birth, family in- 
fluence, or connexion, who have risen above the 
common kind, he will find, that bating a brace 
6f baronetcies conferred within our own me. 
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morjr, a few paltry subordinate places in pub- 
lic offices^ and a score or two of ^ Chandlery'' 
pensions, not half a dozen of the thousand 
men who have done honour to the literary 
name of Britain have been promoted for their 
Uterary merit, nor^ when we say half-a-dosen, 
do we believe that such half-doasen may be 
found. 

Why should the labours of those who exert 
considerable influence upon the present time 
have no other honour, nor further considera- 
tion, than the present time chooses sponta- 
neously to bestow upon them ? or why should 
not the age we live in anticipate in some de- 
gree, for those who deserve it, the approbation 
and the gratitude of posterity ? 

It is a most melancholy, if not the most me- 
lancholy, circumstance in the lives of men of 
letters, that, while money wealth gains respect 
and consideration from the world while its 
possessor lives, intellectual wealth is seldom or 
never recognised until its possessor has mingled 
with his kindred dust. While the vulgar rich 
lives, the vulgar world neglects the intellectual 
rich : he must pass through a fiery ordeal of 
criticism, after emei^ng from the arctic re- 
gions of public indifference ; must suffer calum- 
ny, contempt, detraction, and, even then, must 
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live to an advanced age before he can enjoy the 
fulness of his fame. 

Had the great ornament of our age and na- 
tion, Wordsworth, " perished in his pride*' 
some quarter century since, he had gone down 
with bitterness to his grave without his fame ; 
but it has not often, much less ever, been the 
hap of mighty genius to survive the wounds of 
critics, to live long enough to witness the death 
of detraction and neglect, and in the evening 
of life to bask in the mild and genial rays of 
popular or royal favour. 

The great misfortune of literature, as a pro- 
fession, is want of status^ social rank, or public 
consideration in its corporate capacity. In 
other professions the eminence of one man is 
an elevation to the body ; in this it is, unfortu- 
nately, a means of depreciation of the rest, in- 
asmuch as literary men are estimated by intel- 
lect, in which each man stands alone, and 
answers for himself, and not by conventional 
rank or status, in which every man gives and 
takes more or less respect from the position of 
his fellows. It is true that 'no conventional 
rank or title can elevate the mind, or give value 
to the productions of the mind ; nor do the 
greatest and best require more than the homage 
of their contemporaries, freely and sponta- 
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neously paid^ a voluntary offering. It is the 
respect gained from the world at large^ from 
those who are not equal to measuring the 
claims of eminent men, that gives social dis- 
tinctions their value; and as all professions 
more or less adopt and profit by these^ we 
know not why intellect employed in letters 
should not possess its corporations of honour 
as much as intellect employed in arts, or arms, 
or commercial enterprise. 

Literary honours have been ridiculed, and we 
are asked what can the men who deserve them 
gain by them : we might ask what can a Wel- 
lington gain by a red ribbon, or a garter, or 
what distinction can he acquire from a cross 
dangling from his neck, or a star gUttering 
upon his breast ? 

Others gain by these apparently trivial, but 
really important things ; generous rivalry and 
noble emulation are excited by them ; public 
respect is paid to them, as the badges of 
honour, and the outward and visible signs of 
worth and deserved pre-eminence. 

We are asked, what have garters, ribbons, 
titles, academies done for the world ? We an* 
swer, what have not men done to become eli- 
gible to these garters, ribbons, titles, and aca- 
demies ? Why should there not be in this 
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country a royal academy of literature, as well 
as a royal academy of art, or why should we 
not look up to and pay respect to the great lite- 
rary men of our country, not merely in their 
works of might, but in their places of honour ? 
It is not for their own sakes that we would 
urge the value of such distinctions upon our 
great men; they are above such distinctions. 
The prize is tiot worth so much to the prize^ 
holder, as to the competitors for the prize; 
station is of no moment to the men who have 
station, but it is a never-ceasing stimulant to 
those who are struggling to deserve it. We 
have occasion to lament, also, in our day the 
extinction of that literary hospitality, as we 
may take the liberty of calling it, that formerly 
distinguished a few of the mansions of the aris-^ 
tocracy of birth, wealth, or fashion. 

We believe that there is not at present one 
of the numberless palaces that lift their gor- 
geous heads above the herd of vulgar houses in 
London, where the owner does himself the 
honour to gather together, associate, and in- 
terfuse the literary talent of his time. . One 
looks in vain through the columns of our 
fashionable journals for the splendid reunions 
of Holland House, where not alone men of 
stamped and sterling merit were associated in 
intellectual brotherhood, but where the rising 
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mail; struggling for his fame^ was admitted to 
catch inspiration from the lips of the poets, 
orators, artists of his time; where, in the words 
of one of the most distinguished of the distin- 
guished circle in which mind reigned supreme, 
'^ Ihey may recall the singular character which 
belonged to that circle, in which eyery talent 
and accomplishment, every art and science, had 
its place. They will remember how the last 
debate was discussed in one comer, and the 
last comedy of Scribe in another ; whilst Wilkie 
gazed with modest admiration on Reynolds' 
Baretti ; while Mackintosh turned over Thomas 
Aquinas to verify a quotation ; while Talleyrand 
related his conversations with Barras at the 
Luxembourg, or his ride with Lannes over the 
field of Austerlitz. They will remember, above 
all, the grace, and the kindness far more admir- 
able than grace, with which the princely hos- 
pitality of that ancient mansion was dispensed; 
they will remember the venerable and benignant 
coiutenance, and the cordial voice of him who 
bade them welcome ; they will remember that 
temper which years of sickness, of lameness, 
of confinement, seemed only to make sweeter 
and sweeter, and that frank politeness, which 
at once relieved all the embarrassment of the 
most timid writer or artist, who found himself 
for the first time among ambassadors and earls.'' 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE FINE ARTS. 



The utilitarianism of this money-making 
practical age diminishes the respect with which 
men of letters might be regarded. Take an 
illustration of the utilitarianism of public esti- 
mation of genius from the past and present 
condition of the fine arts. 

In its high and palmy days^ painting was 
not a merely intellectual, recreative, luxurious 
art : it bore the higher, and in public estimation, 
utilitarian character of a grand devotional ac- 
cessory. Its professors were all but ministers 
of that religion whose temples they adorned 
with almost living canvass. Their genius and 
toil did not merely transmit to posterity liuea- 
ments of princes and nobles, or record varied 
conceptions of their luxuriant fancy, revelling 
in the unbounded fields of mythology, scrip. 
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tural and profane history. A few devoted them- 
selves altogether, like Poussin and Salvator, to 
gazing upon Nature's face, and reflecting her 
beauties with more than literal — with poetic 
truth : the greater number enlisted, heart and 
hand, under the banners of the Church, wield, 
ing the pencil as if it were the crozier, glorify- 
ing God and themselves, working like men 
who meant to live for ever. They were not 
painters, they were ministers of public instruc- 
tion under a great politico-religious empire. 
They were the expoivents to vulgar eyes of 
books sealed, and of fountains shut up« 
Through them, spiritual things took forms 
material, and mysteries were made plain. 
While at a thousand altars priests celebrated 
daily sacrifices, above those altars for ever died 
the sweet Saviour of the world upon His cross, 
and for ever Uved His Virgin Mother in mortal 
shape. Upon those walls, limned by master 
hands, hung the scriptures of the ignorant, the 
prayer-books of the poor : the mute eloquence 
of the painter gave a substantiality to faith, a 
reality to hope, a vitality to charity, as great, 
if not greater, than the word-pictures of the 
priest. The seraphic joys of heaven the Master 
realized to the gazing crowd below, .and drew 
aside the curtain that veiled the horrors of the 
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places of the damned : he revelled and expatiated 
in the life to come^ fixing and embodying ideas 
beyond the grave. 

This was a great man — a statesman — a pl^i- 
lanthropist, who spoke and wrote in colours 
instead of sounds and signs ; his vocation was 
serious and lofty, his rewards ample, and his 
honours his chief reward : great Popes and 
Cardinal-Princes, rich in wealth and power, 
were his friends, and nobles and kings did 
themselves honour in soliciting his friend- 
ship. There was something in those days to 
work for ; there was '^ ample room and verge 
enough" the characters of hell, and of heaven 
too, to trace; the field, moreover, was unlimited 
— no inconsiderable matter, and it could afford 
a remunerating price ; money was to be made, 
and honour to be gained, and, above all, the 
State, which was the Church, to be served, 
and eternal interests, as they believed, to be 
forwarded. No marvel, then, that there were 
giants in those days, or that the opportunity 
and encouragement based upon utility that can 
never create genius — ^for no external circum- 
stances can extend to the germs of mind — 
should have evoked and fostered it into that 
early maturity, upon whose glorious fruits we 
are now accustomed to look with admiration 
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deepening into reverential awe — hopeless of 
rivalry, incapable of envy. 

But the mind grows narrow in a narrow 
place, and in a narrow time. The magnificent 
policy that, in the early and great age of art, 
enlisted the mighty pencils of those days, has 
no place in our country or in our time ; art has. 
now lost its loftier opportunities of influencing 
the minds of men, and retiring from pubUc life 
becomes the grace and ornament of the domestic 
circle, hides itself in the closets of the great, 
and has descended from being the moving 
power of millions to the comparative insignifi* 
oance of the companion of a few. Therefore 
has it declined : its occupation is gone, because 
its opportunities are no more ; the great style 
is neglected, because the great field for its 
development no longer exists ; the encourage- 
ment, without which great things may perhaps 
be done, but never are done, is wanting. 
Artists, now-a-days, are men who paint to live> 
and therefore must paint to please; hunger 
that will break through stone walls has no 
heart to paint them ia fresco. Portraits of the 
Browns, Smiths, Jonesses, Robinsons, and 
other populous nations make the great style of 
our little day. These in every variety of inex- 
pressive face, stare upon us from the walls of 
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the china-closets of our National Academy ; 
you enter the pantry, they are there ; you step 
into the pigeon-house, there they are also. 
History and poetry shrink abashed into a 
square yard of canvass, sparingly and coldly 
filled by men who know that they are throwing 
away time and money. 

Literal landscapes,— por/rai/« of places 
painted so that eyerybody who has been there 
may know them again, — landscape likenesses 
are all that is left us of Poussin and Rosa. 
Even where genius breaks out, it is the genius 
of extravagance, the freaks of a great man who 
has long since made his fortune, — outrageous 
experiments on the human eye, saturated to 
excess with yellow ochre and putty. 

When painting thus panders to the vanity of 
the illustrious obscure, or sinks into minister- 
ing to individual gratification, its great oppor- 
tunities are gone, and with them its great ex- 
ertion, its superhuman power; something of 
the trader mingles with the artist ; he paints, 
not that which he hopes may last, but that 
which he hopes may sell^ — large portraits, little 
histories, big dogs, and small conversations. 

Thus much will serve to convince you that 
without great opportunities, and great encou- 
ragement, you cannot have a great style. You 
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may have the men^ and you will have them, 
for I firmly believe that in London at this mo- 
ment there are as many dormant great minds 
as ever flourished at any one period of our 
history ; but the men, like the starling ^' can^t 
get out ;" their talents are in abeyance, or at 
best in ordinary exercise, for want only df 
extraordinary opportunities. 

As man has his period of physical immaturity 
ripeness, and decay, nations have their corres- 
ponding epochs of intellectual adolescence, 
manhood, and drivelling dotage; and as in 
different latitudes men sooner ripen and sooner 
decay, so it is with the minds of nations. 
Under the icy fetters of despotism, their winter 
is long, their summer short and darkling; 
mind is barbarous, or dormant, or merely em- 
ployed in twining flowers round its shackles ; 
in the tropics of fierce democracies, men are 
diverted from the purely intellectual to the 
merely glorious or utilitarian; in a political 
climate like our own, the temperate zone of 
monarchical institutions, the purely intellectual 
and the utilitarian should abound together, and 
fruits and flowers flourish on the same bough. 

But, it will be observed that utility, real and 
conventional, determines in a great degree the 
social value and importance of different kinds 
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of intellectual production; and this in all 
countries, and in times alike barbarous and 
civilized. The hero, who signs an order for 
sacking a town or laying waste a province, is 
pursued, when success crowns his campaigns 
with the enthusiastic acclamations of thousands, 
while a grateful Senate showers upon him 
honours and rewards. No other kind of man 
is so splendidly rewarded. And why is this ? 
simply because something has been gained, or 
thought to have been gained, of advantage to 
his country. Though it be only a scrap of 
parchment, called a treaty, to be broken next 
year but one ; though it be only a walled town 
in the middle of a swamp, to be restored to 
the enemy next year but two ; though all that 
may have been once gained may have been long 
since lost, atid nothing save the expense of 
gaining it remains to remind us that there ever 
was a gain. Yet to the end of time your 
conqueror is your conqueror still, filling the 
mouths of his own time, and looming larger in 
the eyes of posterity than other men. " Telle 
est la miserable faiblesse des hommesy qt^ils re- 
g ardent avec admiration ceuxqui ontfait dumal 
(Pune manih'e brillante, et qu'ils parleront sou- 
vent plus volontiers du destructeur d'un empire 
que de celui qui Pa fondU* There is utility at 
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the bottom of the conqueror's blood and 
wounds, or at least glory, which is another 
name for the credit of nations, upon which 
diey live. Peace has been restored, or insolence 
chastised, or insult avenged; or a king not 
worth a penny displaced for a king not worth 
twopence ; or the frc^s and enemy driven from 
a swamp at one side of a river to a swamp at 
the other ; or a new field opened for our com* 
mercial enterprise, or an old one closed ; or the 
vices and crimes of civilization, and its virtues, 
introduced ; or a Grand Vizier strangled, or a 
favourite's favourite sent to the right about, 
or a great nation saved from utter ruin, or a 
daring oppressor crushed by the unconquerable 
might of a brave people. Such, and so various 
are the causes for which human beings have 
been'invited to become food for powder, and 
have filled pits as well as better men. Yet, if 
you examine closely these provocatives to war, 
you will find that the idea of utility y the ^^ get 
something-somehow^' principle is at the bottom 
of all, and when realized, either to fancy or to 
fact, is the spring whence gush out upon the 
fortunate warrior recompense and renown. 

Again, look at the politician: his mind is 
not measured by its length, or its depth, or its 
width, but by the importance of the interests 
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to which he applies whatever talents he may 
possess ; it is not mere intensity of thought^ for 
which lie has got a title, a red ribbon, and a 
pension of five thousand pounds a-year ; he is 
rewarded for business done in a business-like 
manner, and is greatly paid because his cus- 
tomers are the nation, and their interests are 
great. 

A poet may expend more abstract thought, 
may display more genius in one poem, than a 
minister of state during his whole official exis- 
tence, yet the measure of their rewards is out 
of all proportion different. Your minister is 
paid on the nail, at his own price, for the 
value of services, real or supposed, measured 
in general by his own dependents and adhe- 
rents. Your bard, on the contrary, is denied 
bread, is hunted and worried through life like 
a wild beast ; his heels snapped at by animals 
of his own, his head broken hjferce of another 
species ; hated by those who write, because he 
writes better, and in a greater degree by the 
multitudes who cannot write at all ; misrepre- 
sented equally by those who cannot and those 
who will not understand him, he is consigned 
to the unsubstantial patronage of Prince Pos- 
terity, or even when what is called in literary 
existence /or tunate, seldom rises higher than a 
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poor dependent on the alms of kings. Not 
paid for hi's services, but supported for pity's 
sake ; a pensioner, receiving life by quarterly 
instalments, at the hand of a minister of state ; 
and receiving that, for the most part, not for 
his sterling merit, not for the usufruct mankind 
have of his mind, not for that which makes his 
real claim and his true glory, but often too 
often, for political doggrel, or paltry pamphlet, 
or some little underhand literary hackery of 
which he is probably all his life secretly 
ashamed. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AUCTIONS. 

The perpetual transfer of property from 
hand to hand in London gives, to the various 
auction-marts a permanent importance^ as one 
of the remarkable features of London life. 

The necessity of the quick return of money 
requires a perpetual bargain^ sale^ and auction^ 
and the announcement of these last form a very 
marked feature in the advertising columns of 
the day. 

The Auction Mart, pre-eminently so 
called, though there are a hundred others of 
various minor degrees of importance, may be 
called the greatest thoroughfare in the world. 
Estates pass through it with the ease of 
^^ greased lightning;^' indeed, at one time or 
another, England has jumped down her own 
throat, the said throat being represented by 
the all-swallowing maw of the Auction Mart. 

VOL. I. H 
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Here are submitted to your approbation, here 
solicit the honour of your preference, to-day, 
at •* twelve for one o'clock/* a slice, some 
twenty thousand acres of the sandy deserts of 
the Cape ; a princely estate in Gloucestershire, 
" Ti'ith political influence extending over I 
know not how many thousand independent 
yeomen ;'* — how far the poUtical influence thus 
advertised as a marketable commodity agrees 
with the character of independence ascribed to 
the yeomen, the auctioneer does not conde- 
scend to inform us; — '*the next presentation 
to a living within fifty miles of London, in a 
sporting neighbourhood, — single duty, — pre- 
sent incumbent aged seventy-seven f* " abso- 
lute reversion to money in the funds ;'* " house 
and premises in a first-rate business situation in 
the city;** " eligible estates at Swan River;** *'a 
cellar of choice and valuable wines ;** " a family 
vault at Kensall Green ;*' " a four-roomed free- 
hold cottage and garden ;** " the Coliseum.'* 

Entering the apartment where the last men- 
tioned commodities were about to be ofiered 
to public competition, we were not surprised 
to find it crowded to excess, a popular and 
well-known auctioneer being expected to as- 
cend the pulpit, and great was the curiosity of 
the assembled crowd. 
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It is with heroes of the hammer as with 
heroes of the pen and sword, every age has its 
prime hero, to whom all others succumb, and 
play secondary and inferior fiddles. He fills 
the public eye with a constant, steady light, 
while others flit before it like meteors. He is 
the prince of auctioneers ; millions have been 
transferred from time to time by the sound of 
his ivory mallet ; he is the worthy successor of 
the historical auctioneer of other days, whose 
names have survived their catalogues; of Cock, 
and Squibb, and that fortunate brother, im-^ 
mortalized by Peter Pindar, 

Who with a hammer, and a conscience clear. 
Got glory, and ten thousand pounds a year. 

After waiting patiently half an hour and 
more beyond the appointed time, we observed 
a man in his shirt-sleeves, in the act of putting 
on a bloom-coloured coat, which harmonized 
exactly with a bloom-coloured face; then, 
taking a comb from his waistcoat pocket, he 
carefully arranged ^^ the lyart haffets, wearing 
thin and bare," upon either side his forehead. 
His toilet thus performed in the eye of his 
bidders, and an expectant grin having already 
begun to expand itself over the faces of his 

H 2 
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curious auditors^ the successor of Squibb, who, 
unUke the young lulus, 

Sequitor patrem passibus aequu. 

grasps his ivory mallet, and ascends the 
rostrum. 

His keen eye, circling round the room, takes 
the measure of his audience at a glance; he 
sees their value, and knows by instinct how to 
adapt himself to their humour. Although, in 
all probability, this gentleman has not studied 
rhetoric as an art, and perhaps never heard of 
Sheridan's plan, of first disarming his auditory 
by a preliminary joke, then, ere they have time 
to recover their presence of mind, bringing up, 
and letting fly a discharge of facts and argu- 
ments ; yet this is precisely the plan of opera, 
tion of our humorous auctioneer. 

Yet his humour is not uniform, nor his 
gravity equally grave, in all places. He is a 
^^ wiser and a sadder man'' in the city, selling 
great estates, than he is at Covent Garden, 
disposing of a consignment of Turkey carpets. 
However he may augment or diminish his 
inexhaustible budget of fun, his ease and free- 
dom of manner are undiminished, whether he 
expatiate upon the paradisaical excellence of a 
Norfolk territory to the monied Jews of Com- 
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hill, or eulogize a set of dining-tables before 
jdie mahogany Jews of Broker's Alley. 

After the good-humoured joke with which 
he conciliates his auditory has been perpe- 
trated^ and the laugh with which it is sure to 
be greeted has subsided, George looks grave^ 
funnily grave, ludicrously solemn, comically 
sad. 

He finds that ^^ he wants words to express 
his sense of the value of the investment he is 
about to bring before you ; he only wishes he 
had money. Consols quaking at 98^. Here 
George shakes his head prophetically^ saying, 
as plain as a shake of the head can say, '^ Con- 
sols at 98i can't last.'' The capitalists look 
grave as George continues shaking his head, 
and, when he has repeated the words, '^ quaking 
at 98^'' three or four times, they begin to think 
there is something in it. 

'^ Money," he continues, ^^literally a drug; 
of no value. (A laugh.) Yes, he repeated it, 
utterly worthless ; dross, literally dross.'' (A 
laugh, and a voice from the back benches, ^^ I 
wish we had some of it, though !") ^^ Do ye ? 
I dare say you do. (Laughter.) Well, my 
friend, all I can tell you is this, Rothschild told 
me the other day he was offered j£lOO,ck)0 for 
a sixteenth per cent, and wouldn't take it; and 
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another capitalist of my acquaintance offered 
the same — I mean a similar sum, at a half per 
cent, and couldn't get it. (A laugh.) You 
may laugh — ugh — agh.*' 

The two last monosyllables faintly represent 
a short, dry, peculiar interjectional sound, 
something between a cough and a grunt, in 
which George delights, and which serves as a 
stop-gap in the quickset hedge of his oratory. 

After a pause, and a gulp of brown sherry 
and water, he proceeds, — 

'* Where will you get such interest for your 
money ? (No answer.) I thought you wouldn^t 
be able to show me such another chance for 
doubling your capital — ^agh — ugh. Why, where's 
the difficulty ? You can borrow money on the 
security of this property for little or nothing, 
and I am sure you are too honest to ask it for 
less. (A laugh.) Come, now, make a begin- 
ning. Give me a hundred thousand — (a pause) 
— ninety thousand — eighty — seventy — sixty — 
anything you please. The difficulty is, I see, 
to break the ice— agh — ugh.'^ 

At length he gets a bidder — fifty thousand 
are offered. And now no angler, patiently 
awaiting the long-expected nibble, is more 
brisk than our auctioneer. His eye wanders ra- 
pidly over the monied mob below; he leans 
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anxiously forward, his eagle glance catches the 
bidding, which echoes from his lips ere the nod 
of the bidder has well ceased to sanction the 
announcement. Sixty — sixty-five — seventy 
thousand pounds 5 the hammer vibrating from 
the undulating elbow, hangs menacingly in the 
air; the competition, having reached the mar- 
ketable value of the investment, begins to flag ; 
George raises the hammer to strike, but dis- 
appoints us with a blow on the desk with the 
side of his hand. At length the sharp, decisive 
knock announces the sale, and the clerk pro- 
ceeds to register the name of the successful 
competitor. 

We would do great injustice to the prince 
of auctioneers of the nineteenth century, if we 
did not confess that he is not less great in the 
study than the rostrum; his written is not less 
original than his spoken style ; nor do we well 
know which demands our greatest meed of 
admiration and applause, the written panegyrics 
with which he raises property in the eyes of 
capitalists, or the uttered eulogies with which 
he knocks it down. 

The elegance and aptitude of his quotations, 
the native modesty with which he introduces 
himself, as connected with the " princely^' estate 
he is intrusted with by the ^' noble and patriotic 
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proprietor" to submit to public competition; 
the easy confidence with which he annexes a 
seat in Parliament to the many advantages of 
the purchaser ; the complete union of all pos- 
sible agrimens^ and total absence of any draw- 
backs, of whatever kind, upon whatever property 
prove to us, with more than Socratic or Aris- 
totelic force, how perfect the terrestrial bliss 
that money, invested under the hammer of our 
hero, may secure* 

Let us suppose, for example, that this great 
man has received instructions to dispose of the 
parish round-house, pound, stocks, or pillory. 
Tou must not imagine that these public build- 
ings will be introduced to your notice in the 
vulgar tongue; on the contrary, somewhat in 
the following style will appear his preliminary 
advertisement : — 

MR. GILES SCROGGINS 
Has the happiness to inform capitalists, that he has had 
the honour to receive the instructions of the 

CORPORATE BODY 
of the terrestro-paradisaical locality of 

FROGSHOLE 
to dispose of without reserve, at the Mart, on the first 
day of April next, a portion of the 

CORPORATE LANDS 
and tenements, comprising a little Heaven of a rotundo. 
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celestially located at the exelunve end of the village, 
(London and other mailB pass the avenue daily) in the 
centre of a 

SPORTING PARADISE, 

thickly populated with game ; the tails of the pheasants 
and partridges literally overlapping, and the hares and 
rabbits, for want of accommodation, forced to lie three 
in a bed. 

LORD BADGER'S FOXHOUNDS 
hunt in the immediate neighbourhood; and distant moun-. 
tains, blending with the blue firmament at the top, realize 
the poetry of 

THE IMMORTAL BARD ; 
with mutton at fourpence flurthing a pound, and other 
elegances in proportion 1 

It may not be above the mark to indicate, that the far- 
famed scenery of 

GENEVA'S FAVOURED LAKE 
must fall below par— in fact, a discount — when weighed 
in the balance with the sublimity of the scene under 
examination. The pencil by Btron or Scott would in 
vain deecribe, without ocular demonstration, being within 
a momentaneous drive of the 

FIDDLER'S GREEN RAILWAY. 
In addition to *' a distant view of the changing sea," 
a few hundred, judiciously laid out by the hand of taste 
in enlarging the mansion, would delight the prospective 

VISUAL ORB 
of the enterprising capitalist But it must not be over- 
looked ihat 

NATURE 
herself pointed out this desirable residence for public 

H 3 
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characters, and that there b a moral certainty of the 
happy proprietor being returned, at the neit election, 
(or sooner,) 

A MEMBER OF THE HOUSE. 
Together with the mansion, will be disposed of, 

IN A RING FENCE, 

a compact little estate, judicioosly adorned with a belting 
of timber, useful and ornamental, where stock may be 
regarded as secure as under lock and key, under the tm- 
mediate tutelage of the authorities of the district. 

Not far from this exquisite little property b Jot three— 
an unique erection, rendered of classic interest by the 
residence upon one occasion of the renowned Sir Hudi- 
bras, whose sublime and very funny biographer has 
described it so much superior to what Mr. Giles Scrog- 
gins, or ^on^'tto^e could attempt, that he hopes the monied 
world will pardon thb short notice : — 

" In all the fabric 
You shall not see a stone or a brick. 
But all of wood by powerful spell 
Of magic made impregnable ; 
There's neither iron bar nor gate. 
Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate. 
And yet men durance there abide. 
In dungeon scarce three inches wide ; 
With roof so low, that under it 
They never stand, but lie or sit ; ' 
And yet so foul, that whoso is in 
Is to the middle»leg in prison ; 
In circle magical confined. 
With walls of subtle air and wind." 
It is altogether a task ofsvpererogationto dilate upon the 
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beauties of the circumjacent lots of lovely scenery rouMd 
about ; the mighty ocean will not be left behind i it ought 
not to be forgotten that fresh herrings may be had, with 
lots of mushroons; the umbrageous common, with a 
right of pasture for the goslings, challenges competition 
with 

THE BOUNDLESS PRAIRIES 
of central Africa, and the 

GREAT SANDY DESERTS 
of North America. Money may be made by washing 
pigs in the pond, abounding with carp, tench, and tittle- 
bats, belonging to the estate. 

Printed particulars, with conditions of sale, and a 
lithographic, print of this bijou of a lot, may be had at 
the Fox and Geese, Frogshole, when Mr. G. S. returns 
from his circumambulatory inspection of this angelic 
paradise. 

Our readers must not fall into the mistake 
of supposing that the above announcement^ or 
its prototypes in the daily papers^ are seriously 
penned; quite the reverse. The peculiarity 
of the style is merely intended to attract notice^ 
and excite curiosity ; the flowers of hyper- 
bole, which the eloquent author is accustomed 
to scatter over his subject, have as much re- 
lation to the real merits of the property in the 
market, as the florid ornaments of a mansion 
have to the comfort of those dwelling within 
its walls. 

We believe that the peculiar style of these 
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advertbements contribute as much to the 
amasement of newspaper readers as the reports 
at Bow Street, or any other humorous portion 
of the paper. We read them with due allow- 
ances for the ima^nation of the writer, con- 
scious that if his flights of fancy do the estate 
no good, they as certainly do it no harm ; and 
we recognize with renewed pleasure every fresh 
indication of his hyperbolic humour, in adver- 
tisements of several columns in length, tessel- 
lated in slim italic characters, alternating with 
robust Roman capitals. 

For our own parts, we trust we shall be 
awarded that meed of praise we consider our- 
selves so richly to have deserved, in preserving 
for posterity some account of the written and 
spoken style of a great public character; thus 
supplying a desideratum in all ages wanted, 
and but rarely supplied, particulars of personal 
interest connected with the great historical 
personages of our country. 

The genius of Squibb has not been preserved 
to us. That he was great in selling old china, 
we know ; but of the manner of his greatness 
we are not informed. Cock — in his day, cock 
of th^ walk — was, we are told, a man of per-' 
suasive power, but we are told no more. The 
nice touches that make the finish of character 
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are lost to the world in Cock and Squibb, but 
are preserved to the entertainment of remotest 
ages in our graphic portraiture of Scroggins. 

Of auctions, as places of resort by purchasers, 
who imagine that things are to be had cheaper 
there than at respectable shops, we can only 
say, that those who try them with that view 
will find themselves very much mistaken. 

London auctions are so numerous and regu 
lar, that they form a permanent branch of 
traffic, employing hundreds of people^ who 
devote all their time, skill, and shrewdness to 
prevent the bona fide purchaser from getting 
any article he may have come there to purchase 
for one farthing less than what they choose to 
call its value. Sooner than he shall have it, 
these people raise the auction, bidding against 
him at all hazards, and when the sale is over, 
retire to a neighbouring coffee-house, appraise 
the articles purchased at their portable market- 
able value, and divide the loss. 

This is only one of the illustrations of a truth 
in London almost universal, that you cannot 
be permitted to inter/ere with the regular course 
of profits. Certain men there are, in every line 
of life, who are interposed, by the necessity of 
the case, between the vendor and purchaser. 
These brokers, or go-betweens, must have their 
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intermediate profit, which yoa must be content 
to pay, or sweat for it. 

There is a certain recognised imposition, a 
transfer-tax, to these people upon everything 
that one man buys and another man sells in 
London, from an estate of twenty thousand 
a-year to a sieve of apples. Tou must pay it, 
and you are a great fool if you do not ; for, as 
sure as you attempt to take short cuts, or try 
to save the profit of somebody upon everybody, 
you will find that, instead of being imposed 
upon lightly, without taking any trouble, you 
take a great deal of trouble to impose heavily 
upon yourself. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PICTURE AUCTIONS. 
Everybody is a judge of painting except a connoisseur. 

HOGARTH. 

If Hogarth be right, we claim the high dis- 
tinction of being judges of painting^ — we are not 
connoisseurs. 

And yet, if, as Ooldsmith says, the art of the 
connoisseur consists only in observing that 
^^ the picture might have been better painted if 
the painter had taken more pains, and in prais- 
ing the works of Pietro Perugino," we almost 
think our long experience about town might 
entitle us to a distinction so easily acquired. 

The print and picture-dealers' shops of Lon- 
don we look upon as so many preliminary 
National Oalleries ; nurseries of the fine arts. 
To the fancy ironmongers we also owe some- 
thing; few of our determined gallery-hunters 
are ignorant of the tea-tray style of painting. 
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The auction rooms are the great sources of 
instmction and entertainment; we never fail 
to patronize them in the season; call for cata- 
logues with an authoritative air^ and scan the 
pictures through a pocket-glass, with the earn- 
est scrutiny of a collector. 

There is a large class of idlers, to whom the 
auctions of pictures are a cheap and expeditious 
mode of killing time. They never fail in their 
attendance, are as well known as Christie and 
Manson themselves ; tiiey never bid, but note 
the biddings upon the margins of their cata- 
logues; they are curious, smoke-dried sped- 
mens of humanity, and when one sees them at 
a sale of articles of virtilf one can hardly help 
inquiring when they are to be knocked down. 

They stare in amaze at each successive im- 
portation of Raphaels, Poussins, Correggios, 
Dominichinos, and Salvator Rosas, ^'the pro- 
perty of a gentieman,'' or the ^^ genuine coUec- 
tion of a late noble connoisseur deceased,'' and 
are lost in astonishment at the superhuman 
industry of the masters, who, though their lives 
do not appear to have been prolonged beyond 
the ordinary term of humanity, yet have 
contrived to bestow upon posterity a pic- 
ture at least for every day o( their existence. 
One of the most experienced picture-auction 
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hunters in town, informed us that, in the 
coarse of thirty years, calculating the sizes of 
the several works of art, as noted in his cata- 
logues, he had attended the dispersion by 
auction of half an acre of Raphaels; three 
roods, fifteen perches of Cuyps; twenty-five 
square yards of Vandyke ; and a small farm of 
the best Flemish masters. 

The impudence, to call it by no harsher 
name, with which picture-dealers catalogue 
their trash, has been happily ridiculed by a man 
who despised quackery in art— himself a great 
master — the immortal Hogarth ; who, in a sup- 
posititious bill from a manufacturer of pictures 
by the old masters to a dealer, has let us into 
some of the secrets of this reputable fraternity. 

MR. VARNISH TO BENJAMIN BISTER, Da. 

£ s. d. 
To painting The Woman canght in Adnlteiy, 

upon a green ground, by Hans Holbein .330 
To Solomon, his Wise Judgment, in panel, by 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti . . . 2 13 6 

To a painting and canvass for a naked Mary 

Magdalen, in the undoubted style of Paul 

Veronese . . . . .220 

To brimstone for smoking ditto • .026 

Paid Mrs W , for a live model to sit for 

Diana bathing, by Tintoretto . . 16 
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£ 9. d. 



Paid for the hire of a layman, to copy the rohes 

of a Cardinal for a Vandyke . .050 

Portrait of a man doing penance, hy Albert 

Durer . . . . .220 

Paid the female figure for sitting thirty minutes 

in a wet sheet, that I might give the dry 

manner of the master * . .0100 

The Tribute money rendered, with all the 

exactness of Quintin Matsys, the famed 

blacksmith of Antwerp . . . 12 6 

To Ruth at the feet of Boaz, upon an oak 

board, by Titian . . . .330 

St. Anthony preaching to the Fishes, by Sal- 

vator Rosa • . . • . 3 10 

The Martyrdom of St. Winifred, with a view 

of Holywell Baths, by Old Frank . . 1 11 6 

To a large allegorical altar-piece, consisting of 

men and angels, horses, and river gods ; the 

thought most happily hit off, by Rubens .550 
To Susannah bathing ; the two elders in the 

back ground, by Castiglione . .220 

To the Devil and St. Dunstan, the tongs 

highly finished, by Teniers . . .220 

To a Queen of Sheba falling down before 

Solo no , by Murillo . . . 2 12 6 

To a Judith in the tent of Holofernes, by 

Le Brun . . . . . 1 16 



* Some of the ancient masters acquired a dry manner 
of painting, from studying after wet drapery. — Webb on 
Paintinj, . 
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£ 9. d. 

To a Sisera, in the tent of Jael, its companion^ 
by the same . . . « 1 16 

Paid for admission into the House of Peers, 
to take a sketch of a great character for a 
picture of Moses breaking the tables of the 
law, in the darkest manner of Raphael, not 
yet finished . . . : .026 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SHOPt>ING. 

Let me tell you, scholar, that Diogenes walked on a 
day with his friend, to see a country fair, where he saw 
rihbons, and looking-glasses, and nut-crackers, and 
fiddles, and many other gim-cracks; and having observed 
them all, and the other funnibnims that make up the 
furniture of a country fair, he said to his friend, " Lord, 
how many tking$ there are in this world, qf which Diogenee 
hath no need." — Izaak Walton. 

What would London be without its shops ? 

How dull to the pedestrian, on a fine Sunday 
in June, is the formal, quaker-like aspect of 
the shuttered shops of Fleet Street and the 
Strand 1 How dismal to the lounger are the 
tedious streets, where the tobacconists and 
pastrycooks alone offer their attractions to his 
excursive eye! How provoking to the pert 
milliner, whose only day of lifting her eyes 
from everlasting work is Sunday, when the 
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haberdashery shops, with all their frippery, 
are as a sealed book, or a fountain shut up. 

The shops of London, on Sunday, like a 
gallery of pictures turned to the wall, on other 
days display their thousand works of art in the 
most splendid frames, and the gayest colours ; 
each shop is a picture, more or less highly 
finished, or coloured, according to the wealth 
and taste of the owner, and drawing its own 
especial mob of gaping admirers. 

Without the privilege of the shop windows, 
what on earth would become of our thousands 
of London loungers ! 

Without their aid, and the auction-rooms 
how, in the name of laziness, would the 
wretched member of a West End club contrive 
to annihilate the time between breakfast and 
dinner ? 

To him, and to the stranger, the unemployed, 
the idle, the shops of London are means of 
education and amusement; normal schools of 
art and industry; repositories of taste and 
virtil; libraries of industry, science, intellect, 
applied to provide for the artificial wants and 
multiplied requirements of civilized and social 
man; museums of manufacturing ingenuity 
and skill. 

If we were called upon to point out a single 
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test by which we might determine the degree 
of refinement of a people, we would say, look 
at the shops ; t?iere you will see, reflected in 
the number of commodities, the number of 
wants of refined life ; and perhaps, after all, it 
is by the number of our artificial wants that 
our refinement is to be calculated. 

Let a man walk leisurely from Oxford Street, 
down Regent Street, along the Strand, Fleet 
Street, Cheapside, *'to the India House;'' 
let him stop, and introduce himself to the 
outsides of individual shops; let him enter 
into conversation with them, and hear what 
they have to say ; and, if he does not return to 
his chamber impressed with more vivid ideas 
of the tremendous wealth, importance, enter- 
prise of this mighty metropolis of .shopocrats 
than he had before, we can only say, he is not 
the man we took him for. 

There is a physiognomy of shop; a decided 
expression of countenance, that at once indi- 
cates to the spectator its social position, and 
status in society. 

Here is a shop, far instance, with wide 
mouth, low forehead, bleared eyes, and dusky 
features ; a shop that a poor man would no 
more think of entering than he would of in- 
truding into a gentleman's parlour; a shop 
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that says as plain as it can speak, ^^I care, 
not I, for chance customers, I am a shop 
of high connexions and good family.'' The 
€mploy(s of such a shop as this are more like 
clergymen than shopmen; bald-headed, con- 
fidential, black-coated, long-service shopmen; 
men of good salaries and manner, grave and 
independent in their deportment, who have 
been in the establishment nine-and-twenty 
years come next Lord Mayor's day — and intend 
to be there the remainder of their respectable 
lives. 

These old-established shops stare at a chance- 
customer; they are civil but cool in serving you, 
and take care to charge you a little higher than 
they do to their own connexions ; they will not 
condescend to enter into conversation with 
you; and if you make any objection to the 
price or quality of any article, they return your 
money with great indifference and solemnity. 

Nevertheless, you cannot lay out your money 
at a greater advantage than in one of these ; in 
fact, they are the only shops to be depended 
on ; they cannot afford to cheat you, nor give 
you a bad article; they are Baid to be dear, 
because they charge a high price for a good 
article, and in this point of view they may be 
as well called cheap shops as dear. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CHEAP SHOPS. 

Contrast one of these with a ticket-shop, or 
pretended cheap shop, a lying, Jeremy Diddler 
shop, that pretends to be always selling o£f at- a 
great sacrifice, as if its sole ambition were to 
ruin itself for the benefit of a discerning public. 

There is something of the cut of the ^' swell 
mob'' about one of these cheap shops ; it looks 
as if it had stolen its commodities, or had 
obtained them upon false pretences, which, in 
truth is usually the case; its plate-glass win-' 
dows, brass sashes, and full-length mirrors, 
have an impudent, wnpaid^f&r expression. 

There are no shopmen in these places, but 
only somethings between young men and boys ; 
raw, twenty pounds a-year counter-jumpers, in 
sallow, half-starched cravats, and seedy black 
coats ; there is a great bustle and appearance 
of business, which you never notice in shops 
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that enjoy the reality ; the shop-boys have a 
servile insolent manner, and an open, undis- 
guised desire of cheating and taking you in. 

You are attracted, if you know no better, by 
the low prices of articles ticketed in the win- 
dow, and you enter. Tou ask to look at the 
article in the window j this the shopmen will 
not allow, but assure you they have precisely 
similar goods, which they proflFer for your in- 
spection ; if you persist in declining any other 
article than that you see marked in the window, 
you will in all probability be insulted, and 
turned out of the shop, if not sent to the station- 
house, as has before now happened to an ad- 
venturous bargain-hunter. Whatever you are 
wheedled or bullied into buying at these pre- 
tended cheap shops is sure to be dear, or, what 
amounts to the same thing in the end, of 
inferior quality; you never quit the counter 
without the unpleasant sensation of having 
been taken in, or of having been dealing with 
people whose trade is to take people in. 

We hear a great deal of execration bestowed 
upon fortune hunters, but we do not know that 
there is not another class of sporting characters 
almost, if not altogether as detestable, we mean 
iar^atn-hunters. Time, temper, and shoe lea- 
ther, will these people submit to the loss of, for 

VOL. I. I 
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a bargain ; will stew themselves in an atmos* 
phere of odoriferous perspiration among greasy 
Jew-brokers^ at an auction^ for a bargain ; will 
bid against their best friend for a thing which 
he wants, and which they don^t want, for the 
love they bear a bai^ain. 

Now, what is a bargain ? 

Something purchased for less than its fair 
marketable value. 

Who is the sufferer by this ? 

Either the vendor, the owner, or the poor 
artizan, whose days and nights of labour have 
been consumed in its production. 

With what excess of glee will a bargain- 
hunting lady return home with ^^ such a love of 
a bonnet.^^ " such a beautiful worked muslin,'* 
" such a sweet love of a tamboured collar,** in 
the purchase whereof she has been lucky enough 
or clever enough to get it a bargain—*^* a mere 
nothing — an old song — and wonders how they 
cax^ make it for the money ! " 

Alas ! how many tears may not the poor 
worker of that precious bargain have shed, 
while wearing her fingers to the bone for wages, 
mayhap barely enough to keep body and soul 
together ! 

What struggling hearts may not have bent 
over the needle or the tambour-frame, — ^hearts 
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whose only aspiration is for that happy^ that 
long-desired hour, when they will for ever 
cease to beat, — hearts whose joy, hope, and 
freshness have long since given place to the 
uncomplaining bitterness of unremitting, unre- 
quited toil ! 

We have no patience with the hungry-eyed, 
greedy-hearted wretches who rush into cheap 
shops ; the only respectability about the cheap 
shops is their cleverness in doing these hunters 
of bargains. 

It is not that the buyer is sure at these 
places to get an article fifty per cent worsCy at 
five-and-twenty per cent less than a respectable 
tradesman can afford to . sell it for ; this we 
rejoice at; this is a sort of retributive justice ; 
it serves the bargain-hunter right. It is the 
misery among tradespeople, artificers, shopmen, 
the screwing of the poor workmen and work- 
women, to which the bargain hunter, by his 
purchases, is an accessory after the fact, that 
makes the true ground of lamentation. 

A respectable tradesman has an article in his 
shop, forming the most valuable portion of his 
stock in trade, but which he cannot afford to 
sell, and which secures to the honest purchaser 
an honest article at an honest price, I mean his 
character. This enables the tradesman to afford 

i2 
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to do what is fair, and he does it ; this is a pro- 
tection to the customer from imposture far 
before the mendacious announcements of the 
ticket-shops ; this it is which enables the cus- 
tomer to enter a shop with confidence, quit it 
with satisfaction, and return to it with alacrity. 
Believe me, it is worth a trifle eatra to deal 
with an honest man, who by straightforward 
behaviour has raised himself to independence. 

These observations apply to cheap tea shops, 
cheap tailors, cheap jewellers, cheap haberdash- 
ers, cheap everything — whatever is too cheap is 
too dear. The tradesman will not get rich by 
this cheap system, and the customer will find, 
sooner or later, that he has sacrificecl his true 
interest to a mere delusion. 

Let us now resume our stroll and our casual 
observations, as we proceed along the leading 
line of the world of shopkeepers. 

Here is an historical shop—a shop that has 
made a fortune, and founded a family. Here 
it stands, a monument of the supremacy of 
honest, humble industry in this great and 
powerful country. Here you see it, an estate 
of five or ten thousand pounds a-year to the 
tradesman, and the means of a decent livelihood 
to numbers of industrious heads of families, — 
and yet it is only a Sadler's shop, Out of that 
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shop have been turned boys^ sons of the sad- 
dler, who stitched therein. These boys have 
gone to school and college, and have returned 
with all the honours that intellectual labour 
can extort from colleges and schools. The 
eldest son of that saddler has pushed himself, 
through the several gradations of an arduous 
profession, to a highly respectable station ; the 
second son of that saddler is at the head, and 
is confessed worthily to be at the head, of a 
profession the most distinguished by public 
honours and rewards of any in this country. 
He has long been a senator and an advocate, 
and before these pages see the light may pro- 
bably be a peer. The third son of that saddler 
has extended, in distant lands, the power and 
glory of his country by force of arms, and 
stands confessedly one of the most distingushed 
warriors of his time. 

What an accumulation of honour in one 
family! — what an illustration of the height 
to which in this country the son of the hum- 
blest man may, if he is worthy, attain 1 

Here is another shop — another saddler's 
shop. You see a number of clean-faced, well- 
fed looking fellows, pricking pig-skin into shape. 
The owner of that shop, once a poor youd^ 
has now a title, a carriage — what did I say? 
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a manufactory of carriages — ^footmen in san- 
gaine breecbes and gold-laced coats ; a splendid 
mansion in one of tbe most fashionable parts 
of the town : he is, moreover, a Taluable ma- 
gistrate, an ezposer of swindlers and schemers, 
and a public-spirited citizen ; in Oxford Street 
a saddle-maker, in Park Crescent a gentleman 
of fortane, at the Mansion House a man of 
law and authority. 

A third shop is a baronet's — a knight of the 
bloody hand — a man of enormous fortune. 
Here you must excuse me, while I step in and 
purchase at the counter of Sir John a penny- 
worth of sweet oily wherewith to anoint my 
razors. 

Not to particularise individual shops, it is 
quite a catalogue to recount the number of 
men of distinction that have been shop-keepers 
in London, and whose children now sit in 
Parliament, on the Bench, adorn the Church 
and the army, or swell the number of inde- 
pendent families in private life. When a shop 
«is established in London, it is no longer a shop ; 
it is, in point of fiact, an estate, from which the 
possessor can quietly retire, receiving his rents 
through the hands of his shop-keeping repre- 
^entativesy with the same certainty as if his 
property were in lands, funds, or houses. 
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Stop ^ here — let us take a lesson in the fine 
arts at one of these gorgeous print-l&hops — take 
care of your pockets, and take your place 
against the middle of the window. No one 
heedlessly passes the print-shops; a look at 
them costs nothing, and there is always some- 
thing to please. The ^wealthy and great go 
inside the shops, pay for prints, and possess 
them ; the vulgar and penniless stay outside^ 
criticise the engravings^ and enjoy them; so 
trivial^ after all^ is the difference between the 
man who has money and the man who has 
it not. 

The sporting print-shops attract us ; one sees 
what is going on in the hunting world, without 
crossing a horse's back or going to Melton. 
There they are-^magnates of the chase^ in 
hunting panoply, their dogs^ horses^ and the 
whole materiel of the chase. Next, the carica- 
tures while away ten minutes, not without 
much risible emotion ; the inimitable HB. puts 
forth all his powers of humorous ridicule to 
* amuse us wayfarers of the street. Brougham, 
the Proteus of politicians, is pulled into ludi- 
crous postures by a string in the hands of the 
Duke of Wellington — Palmerston, as Cupid, 
blows bubbles, that, as he blows them^ break 
in empty air — Peel, as Phaeton^ drives his 
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triumphant chariot, oblivious of the melting 
influence of the sun of public opinion. Our 
rulers are by the pencil of this witty artist 
made ridiculous, and we laugh contentedly, 
in the confidence of our own obscurity. 

At Cockspur Street, the Haymarket, Bond 
Street, and Pall Mall, we have displayed before 
us the classical engravings of the day. Here 
Turner's extraordinary and incomprehensible 
experiments in colour resolve themselves into 
subject, and become legible under the hand 
of the translator. The exquisite dogs of Land- 
seer, with their human faces, are dispersed 
upon the wings of the multiplying press. 
Raphael and Correggio live over again in the 
soft, luscious, lithographic productions of the 
German school of engraving. Fanny Ellsler, 
Dumilatre, Taglioni, in their chosen ^o^, bound 
through the sustaining ether. Wellington, in 
dresses heroic and academic, as like and as 
unlike himself as it is possible for the same 
man at one and the same time to be, smiles 
and scowls upon the admiring spectators. 

We see in the windows of print-sellers what 
a nonentity is fame. 

Here, in the evanescence of a transitory 
popularity, statesmen have their places in the 
windows, as on the Treasury bench ; when 
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they are in Opposition, they are deposed from 
the post of honour in the centre of the print- 
seller's window, and stowed away, no longer 
marketable, in the unenviable obscurity of the 
portfolios in the back- shop. 

The grave has hardly closed on the remains 
of a royal duke, or other illustrious personage, 
than he lives again for the mob of gazers at 
the print-shops, and continues offered for 
sale until some other great personage appears, 
whose lineaments become, in life or death, 
saleable commodities. 

Even Kings are treated with hardly more 
ceremony by those great potentates of Cock- 
spur Street and Pall Mall. His Majesty of 
Prussia frowns upon us in all the dignity of 
his huge moustache, for a week or ten days 
after he has quitted our shores, when he is 
deposed from his window, and Espartero reigns 
in his stead. Queen Christina puts the Regent 
out of countenance, and the window, and Nar- 
vaez or Bravo, or whoever is uppermost for 
the day, compels her Christian Majesty to 
retire into the back-shop, and waste her sweet- 
ness in a portfolio. 

The print-shops, properly regarded, are not 
mere galleries of the arts, but popular pictorial 
histories of England, the Continent, and in a 
word, the world. 

i3 
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From the sublime to the ridiculous is but 
a step— from the print to the gourmand shops 
is but twenty yards. 

Perhaps in nothing is the excess of London 
luxury more strikingly exhibited than in the 
gourmand shops ; where plain roast, baked or 
boiled have no place^ where everything is 
foreign, rich, full of zest, and expensive. 

What a variety of stimulants for the palled, 
exhausted palate has not the research of ca- 
terers for the appetite of luxurious man pro- 
vided ? Here are every variety of continental 
sausages, while Norwich, Cambridge, Epping 
are forgotten, — reindeer tongues, Strasburgh 
bacon, — as if Wiltshire was not good enough 
for Englishmen, — turkeys stuffed with truffles, 
wild boar's head, potted meat, fish and fowl 
in every variety of pot and pan, pates de fate 
gras^ fat goose-liver-pies of Strasburgh, pow- 
dered beef of Hamburgh, and a thousand other 
contrivances, that might create an appetite 
*' under the ribs of death.^^ 

Ha ! do I not see a bulky form, swathed 
hand and foot in bandages of flannel, with 
bolsters at his back, and pillows supporting 
his misshapen toes ? Now he rubs his chalky 
knuckles with misshapen thumb — ^now he plies 
the brandy-bottle to assuage his agony. 
'Tis Gout, taking his ease in this his own 
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chosen palace^ where thousand sprites of 
dainty meat and drink, potted and bottled^ wait 
to do his bidding on a thousand belly-gods 
about town. See his sunken eye, his flaccid 
chops, his greasy lips — ^bah I lefs away— these 
delicate meats are delicate poisons ! 

Here is something more plain English, more 
honest, more substantial — a butcher's-meat 
ihop. Here you may behold the roast-beef 
of Old England in all its glory, beef in ex- 
aggeration of feeding and condition. ' That rib, 
now, is not merely the fat — no. Sir, it is the 
marrow of the land ! 

The ox was a picture for painters to study. 

The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy. 

Here is a shop we should have noticed be- 
fore — meat after fish— Grove's venison and 
fish-shop. 

Really this is worth looking at. Here ich- 
thyologists Unger delighted; there is always 
some strange, monstrous fish extended on the 
marble slab, — a sturgeon, dog-fish, hog-fish, 
saw-fish, or other curiosity of the deep. Here 
you are sure to find the largest salmon im- 
ported, with shoulders broad as a Bath chair- 
man's, and tail like the blade of a battle-axe ; 
turbots, over whose creamy breast crawls in 
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congenial society the yet live lobster; the 
speckled trout, bedropped with crimson hail ; 
the luscious carp, the slimy tench, physician 
of the flood; the gelatinous John dory, the 
delicate little white-bait; the huge crimped 
cod-fish, with his appropriate garnishing, the 
smelt. Surely these Groves must be the 
Groves of Blarney, of whom we have heard so 
much and sq often, in poor Power's melodious 
song: 

The trouts and the salmon they piay backgammon. 

Sporting so beautifolly all the day ; 
But if you offer to take hold of ever a one of them. 

Don't the poUs immediately take you away ? 

Good eating deserves good drinking; and, 
if you have the wherewithal, you need as- 
suredly not remain many minutes either hun- 
gry or dry. In London, the public-house is 
always either next door but two, or round the 
next corner, or over the way. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE GIN-PALACE. 

The regular gin-shop or gin-palace is fami- 
liar^ in exterior at leasts to every perambulator 
of the streets ; but^ designing our lucubrations 
for a distant posterity, a posterity, mayhap, 
altogether made up of tee-totallers, — ^for to 
this perfection, doubtless, shall we come at 
last, — ^we think proper to essay a brief descrip- 
tion of one of those nurseries of misery, want, 
and vice, that abound in every quarter of our 
thirsty metropolis. 

The gin-palace, then, is generally at the 
comer of two intersecting streets, in a gin- 
drinking neighbourhood ; it lowers, in all the 
majesty of stucco pilasters, in genuine cockney 
splendour, over the dingy mansions that sup- 
port it, like a rapacious tyrant over his im- 
poverished subjects^ 

The doors are large, swinging easily upon 
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patent hinges, and erer lialf-and-batf— half 
open^ half shot, so that the most undecided 
toodi of the dram-drinker admits him. 

The windows are of plate-g^ass, set in brass 
sashes, and are filled with flaming announce- 
mmts in large letters, ^Thk chbapkst 
House in London,^ — ^ Cksam of thb 
Vai.lbt,*'— •^ Ckkami?«g Stout/^— « Bbilt- 
LiAK T Alss,^ — ^ Old Tom, fonrpence a 
quartern,'^ — ^ Hodges' Best, for mixing,'' 
and a yarietjr of other entertainments for the 
men and beasts who make the gin*palaoe 
their home. At night splendid lights inrn* 
diate the surrounding gloom, and illaminated 
dock serves to remind the toper of the 
time he throws away in throwing away bis 
reason* 

Within, the splendour is in keeping with 
the splendour without. Counters fitted with 
zinc, and a long array of brass tapi', fittings 
of the finest Spanish mahogany, beautifiilly 
polished ; bottles containing cordials, and other 
drugs, gilded and labelled, as in the apothe- 
carles' shops. At one side is the bar-parlour, 
an apartment fitted up with congenial taste, 
and luually occupied by the family of the 
publican ; in the distance are vistas, and some- 
times galleries, formed altogether of huge rats 
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of the various sorts of liquor dispensed in the 
establishment. 

Behind the counter, which is usually raised 
to a level with the breasts of the topers, stand 
men in their shirt.sleeves, well-dressed females, 
or both, dispensers of the ^^Mor^^and ^^ heavy. ^^ 
The under-sized tipplers, raising themselves on 
tiptoe, deposit the three-halfpence for the 
" drop'* of gin, or whatever else they require, 
and receive their quantum of the poison in 
return ; ragged women, with starveling children, 
match and ballad-vendors, fill up the fore- 
ground of the picture. There are no seats, nor 
any accommodation for the customers in the 
regular gin-palace; every exertion is used to 
make the place as uncomfortable to the consum- 
ers as possible, so that they shall only step 
in to drink, and pay ; step out, and return to 
drink and pay again.. 

No food of any kind is provided at the 
gin-palace, save a few biscuits, which are 
exhibited in a wire-cage, for protection against 
the furtive hand ; drink, eternal^ poisonous 
drink, is the sole provision of this whited 
sepulchre. 

There is not in all London a more melancholv 
and spirit-depressing sight than the area of 
one of the larger gin-palaces on a wet night. . 
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There^ the homeless, houseless miserables 
of both sexes^ whether they have money or 
not, resort in numbers for a temporary shelter; 
aged women selling ballads and matches, crip- 
ples, little beggar^boys and girls, slavering 
idiots, piemen, sandwich-men, apple and orange- 
women, shell-fishmongers, huddled pell-mell, 
in draggle-tailed confusion. 

Never can human nature, one would ima> 
gine, take a more abject posture than is 
exhibited here. There is a character, an in- 
dividuality, a family likeness common to the 
whole race of sots ; the pale, clayey, flaccid, 
clammy face, pinched in every feature; the 
weeping, ferret-like, lack-lustre eye, the un- 
kempt hair, the slattern shawl, the untidy 
dress,' the slip-shod gait, too well betray the 
confirmed drunkards 

The noises, too, of the assembled topers are 
hideous; appalling even when heard in an 
atmosphere of gin. 

Imprecations, execrations, objurgations, sup- 
plications, until at length the patience of the 
publican, and the last copper of his customers, 
are exhausted, when, rushing from behind his 
counter, assisted by his shopmen, he expels, 
vi et armiSy the dilatory mob, dragging out by 
the heels or collars the dead drunkards, to 
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nestle^ as best they may, outside the inhospita- 
ble door. 

Here, unobserved, may you contemplate the 
infinite varieties of men self-metamorphosed 
into beasts ; soaker, tippler, toper, muddler, 
dram-drinker, beer-swiller, cordial-drinker, sot. 

Here you may behold the barefoot child, 
hungry, naked, clay-faced, handing up on tip- 
toe that infernal bottle, which made it, and 
keeps it what it is, and with which, when filled, 
it creeps home to its brutal father, or infamous 
mother, the messenger of its own misery. 

Here the steady, respectable sot, the good 
customer, slides in, and flinffs down his throat 
the firequent dram ; then with an emphatic 
^' hah'^ of gratification, drops his money, nods, 
to his fHend the landlord, and for a short in- 
terval disappears. 

Here you may behold with pity and regret, 
and as much superadded virtuous indig- 
nation as the inward contemplation of your 
own continence may inspire, the flaunting 
Cyprian, in over-dressed tawdriness, calling, in 
shameless voice, for a quartern of ^^ pleasant- 
drinking'' gin, which she liberally shares with 
two or three gentlemen, who are being educated 
for the bar of the Central Criminal Court. 
You may contrast her short-lived heydey of 
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prosperous sin, with that row of miserahles 
seated by the wall, whose charms are fled, and 
whose voices are husky, while they implore 
you to treat them with a glass of ale, or sup- 
plicate for the coppers they see you receive in 
change from the barman; and who are only 
permitted that wretched place of rest, that 
they may beg for the benefit of the publican^ 
and for his profit poison themselves with the 
alms of others. 

Their day is over; night has fallen thick and 
heavy upon their fate ; beggars are they of the 
poison, which, while it mitigates for the mo- 
ment their gnawing sorrow, soon 

Shuts up the story of their days. 

Let us forget this painful scene, and resume 
our digressive, shop-exploring way. 

Of London shops the shanifl shops are de- 
cidedly the most attractive to the passer-by. 
These are more like the interior of a Sultan's 
divan than an English tradesman's shop ; dra- 
peried and festooned as they now are with the 
rich productions of the looms of Thibet, An- 
gola, Cashmere, of more than Tyrian splen- 
dour of dye, and of patterns varied, it would 
seem, to infinity. Rich carpets conceal the 
floor of these establishments, vases of rare 
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and costly china are dispersed about the room, 
whose great size is relieved by rows of pillars ; 
lustres of brilliant crystal depend from the 
painted ceilings, and the rosewood tables (here 
you see no vulgar counters) dispersed through- 
out the vast apartment are heaped with costly 
velvets^ and piles of cloth of gold. 

The goldsmiths, although the display in their 
windows may not be so attractive to vulgar 
eyes as the shawl-shops, far surpass these in 
internal wealth and variety of costly property. 

The chronometer-maker's is a never-failing 
stopping-place for the shop-window lounger. 
Let us count the gold watches, as we have 
nothing else to do ; more three hundred gold 
watches in the window alone, each reposing in 
state on its bed of crimson velvet. Here is 
always something scientific at work in the 
window, attracting mechanical optics ; a spiral 
spring putting in motion some intricate piece 
of machinery, or a compensating pendulum, 
moving from side to side, like a trimming 
politician in either House of Parliament. 

We pause curiously to examine shops that 
delight in displaying new inventions; grates, 
for example, warranted to burn no coals, or 
what amounts to exactly the same thing, in 
which no coals will bum. An infinity of stoves 
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calculated to suffocate a family with the greatest 
economy ; candles warranted to burn without 
snuffing, and candlesticks that snuff their own 
candles ; waterproof coats, caps, life hats, pre- 
servative from water, not only of the head, but, 
in case of accident, of the body appertaining 
thereunto. Apparatus calculated to cook 
everything for nothing ; patent beds, patent 
easy and uneasy chairs, patent locks, not only 
impossible to pick, but which detect the picker; 
articles with outlandish namei^; corazza shirt 
shops ; Hedyosoma coat- shops, and a thousand 
other indispensable warehouses, made attractive 
by Greek, and Latin, and Gibberish denomina- 
tions. 

The greatest curiosities among shops are, 
beyond all question, the curiosity shops ; nor 
do we think, that, if called upon to exhibit to 
a stranger by one illustration, the profusion of 
superfluous wealth in this metropolis, we should 
not conduct him to a curiosity-shop, saying, 
'^ Lo, in such a place as this there are people 
who expend thousands of pounds." 

The useless lumber, or, as Brother Jonathan 
would call it, ^' plunder,^' that abounds in these 
establishments passes all calculation ; but it 
may be safely assumed, that everything bears 
a price in an inverse ratio to its possibility of 
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being applied to any useful purpose. Here are 
high-backed chairs^ with low bottoms, the 
frames of carved oak, the seats crimson plush, 
as old as the time of my grandmother's grand- 
mother, who, if she used these, must have 

Sat with her toes. 
As high as her nose. 

Yet this useless apparatus for a hall, or vesti- 
bule, will cost you from five to ten pounds a 
piece, or somewhat about three times the price 
of a chair that you can sit down on. 

Here are inlaid cabinets, of ridiculous and 
tasteless design, whose only merit is the labour 
that has been wasted in the manufacture of 
such trumpery ; Japan screens, covered with 
outrageous mimicry of things animal and 
vegetable, in tawdry colours; hideous idols, 
bronzes, noseless blocks, and cracked china 
tea-pots, bound with tape ; old copies of old 
pictures, for which prices are demanded that 
make one's hair stand on end; old rusty 
armour, swords, helmets, and musty, moth- 
eaten tapestry ; in short, whatever is ridiculous 
in design, worm-eaten in texture, and in use 
unprofitable. 

Nor, in our enumeration of the endless 
varieties of shop, must we forget the shops of 
the lanes, alleys, and other lesser veins of town. 
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These seem to be surviving shops of the last 
century, which, having fallen into reduced cir- 
cumstances, have retired from the prosperous 
thoroughfares to these dusky regions, where 
presides over their commerce a venerable lady 
in white hair, and silver spectacles, or a super- 
annuated gentleman, as old as themselves. 

Hundreds, we might say thousands of these 
shops, presided over by these ladies and gen- 
tlemen, " all of the olden time,*' are juvenile; 
that is to say, subsist upon the farthings, half- 
pence, and pence, affectionate pa's and ma's of 
all ranks are in the habit of bestowing upon 
their little ones. The modern Michael Angelo 
(Titmarsh) in his amusing, instructive, and 
impartial book on Ireland, records an observa- 
tion of one ragged urchin to another : ** Once," 
says he, ^^ I had a halfpenny, and bought apples 
with it." " Dates/' observes De Quincy, *' we 
forget, epochs never ;" possession of tJie half- 
penny the Hibernian youth could not forget; 
it was his epoch. In London, under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, the observation 
would be to the following effect: "Once a 
week I have a penny, and buy sweet-stuff 
with it." 

For these youths, so liberally dealt by, the 
little sweet-stuff shops in the little lanes and 
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alleys abound in great profusion. Here, under 
the tantalizing denominations of hard-bake, 
almond-rock, brandy-balls, buUs'-eyes, elicam- 
payne, sugar-plums, candied almonds, acid 
drops, Bonaparte's ribs, peppermint, are sac- 
charine juices in great variety and profusion ; 
in the City, however, where children are taught 
to stuflF as soon as they can crawl, these sweet- 
stuff shops rise to wholesale dignity, and supply 
not only little children, but the " trade.'^ 

In these minor shops, too, one sees restored 
the little penny-halfpenny places of a remote 
village, where the division of traffic is unknown, 
and where everybody sells everything at every 
price ; coals, penny battledores, brick-dust, 
odd, tattered volumes of the Spectator, pota- 
toes, pens and ink. Bibles, bacon, farthing 
tobacco-pipes, turnip-tops, table-beer, the Sun- 
day paper, Warren's blacking, and forty songs 
for a halfpenny. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

AN HOUR AT BAYSWATER ; 

INTBNDBD AS A COMPANION TO A SUMMER ON THB 
RHINB^ OK A WINTBR ANTWHBRE BL8B. 

" And Bob, my dear/' said Mrs. Mac Namara, " I 
wish it was in your power to go travel, and see the 
Booieries and the Tooleyvards, and the rest, and then you 
might be, in course of time, as genteel as Ensign Brady." 

'* Heigho !" sighed Miss Dosy, ejecting a sigh. *' Travel, 
Bob ; travel." 

" I will," said I, " at once." And left the house in 
the most abrupt manner. 

Dr. Maginn. 

A PROTRACTED residence in Leathersellers' 
Buildings^ London Wall^ can hardly be said 
to conduce to the complete recovery of a gen- 
tleman, Uke myself, of a consumptive dia- 
thesis. The atmospheric air in that select 
locality not being capable of any renewal, 
owing to the lofty walls, and impenetrable 
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stacks of close compacted chimney-pots^ re- 
mains unaltered by any meteorological changes^ 
and is probably the self-same air that was 
inspired by Julius Ccesar^ when that gen- 
tleman took up his quarters in this neigh- 
bourhood. Whether or not the air here is 
certainly second hand^ as you may readily 
discover by the sipell; it has the fuzzy^ 
flat, unrefreshing taste upon the lungs that 
bad water has upon the palate, and is about 
equally wholesome. Now, although I had 
long since tried the water-cure by substi- 
tuting good draught-porter as my ordinary 
beverage, yet there is no artificial com- 
pound hith^erto invented, and to be had by 
the gallon, or otherwise, for satisfying the 
appetite of the lungs; you must be content 
to respire the article which is the staple of 
your neighbourhood, or try another shop ; in 
other words, be recommended 'by your phy- 
sician a change of air, which is found equally 
efficacious in pulmonary and pecuniary com- 
plaints, and is the general remedy for ma- 
ladies of the chest and the pocket. 

Now, having been recommended by my 
physicians change of air — I mention this 
merely in conformity with the usual custom, 
for, the fact is, I was my own physician, and 

VOL. I. K 
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recommended myself a change of air ; bat the 
other looks better^ especially in a book of 
travels^ — I determined, in my own mind, to 
make an incursion into some remote r^on, 
where nobody ever had been before, or rather, 
about which nobody had already written a 
book, which would take the bread out of my 
mouth, and subtract from the reputation I 
intended to create for myself as an original 
tourist, which I venture modestly to hint, the 
reader will not hesitate to confer upon me 
before I have done. 

Full of this idea, I entered the Cafe Leo- 
pard, MuR D£ LoNDREs, commonly . Called, 
the Leopard Coffee House, London Wall. 
Once for all, however, I may tell the reader, 
I know French, and mean to let him know 
it, and I shall lug it in, together with Italian, 
after the fashion of Sancho Panza, and tra- 
vellers in general, by the head and shoulders, 
in season, or out of season. Having ordered 
refreshment, consisting of half-a-pint (coffee), 
a half-roimd thick (bread and butter), and a 
'chovy (a fish known to naturalists as a sprat 
or bleak pickled, and coloured with a little 
red-lead or brick-dust), I cast my eager eyes 
upon a map of the world, on Mercator's pro- 
jection, and desiring Susanne to hand me 
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G«y*s Geography, of which a well-thumbed 
copy is kept for the use of such members 
of the British Association as reside in that 
neighbourhood, I was speedily engaged in 
deep rumination upon such of the remote 
angles of this planet as had as yet escaped 
the visitation of bookmaking perambula- 
tors. 

This I found a more difficult inquiry than 
I had anticipated; almost every spot on the 
nabitable globe I could not avoid recollecting, 
bad its representatives in the libraries^ in one^ 
two, 0]> three volumes, post octavo. Africa 
had its Denham, Clapperton, Lander, Park, 
and many others, travellers and martyrs. 
America boasted its Basil Halls, Hamiltons, 
TroUopes, Powers, and a countless catalogue 
of tourists of lesser note, and of no note at 
all. India was overrun by field-officers, cap- 
tains, and subalterns of the Bombay and Ma- 
dras armies. We had squints at Scinde, glances 
at the Ganges, hops in the Himalayas, peeps 
at the Punjaub ; our ears rung again with atta^ 
and batta, and half batta^ Nawaubs, Begums. 
Ameers, Bengal tigers and cheroots, elephants, 
suttees, John Company, Juggemhaut, pale ale, 
pickles, madeira^ big livers, and ten thousand 
a-year ! 

k2 
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Even the moon — ^at least the Celestial Em- 
pire^ has been ransacked and exhausted by 
the intrepidity of English travellers. Talk of 
the supremacy of British arms^ if British legs 
don't beat the arms hollow^ call me a French 
mUliner; let me know in what part of the 
world, from the interior of the Pyramids to 
the outside of Pekin, these indefatigable dif- 
fusers of useful knowledge have not pushed 
their way. 

Look what an array of celestial tourists we 
have to boast of already. Lord Macartney^ 
Staunton, Gutzlaff, Davis, Downing — 
Toogood Downing, as the author, or the book, 
I don't exactly recollect which, is denominated 
—and Lord Jocelyn ; what may we not 
expect in the course of a few years' occupation 
of the territories of Hang-fo. 

We must have in quick succession, " a year 
in Hong-Kong," "Hong-Kong Revisited," 
^* Advice to Emigrants to Hong-Kong,'' " Hong 
Kong in .1845," " Hong-Kong and the Hong- 
Kongquis,"— ^and I know not what else ; and, 
with respect to Hong-Kong, and all the other 
kongs, and tons and Mns, " of the making of 
books there shall be no end." 

Return to Europe, and what greets us 
there ? Is there any man, of not more than 
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Job-like patience, in whose power it is to read 
through one-twentieth of the books of travels 
in Italy, Germany, everywhere ? What years 
in Spain, what autumns near the Rhine, what 
summers have we not seen among the Bocages 
and the Vines ? Might we not as readily swal- 
low the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Moselle, as 
the books upon books that have been written 
of and concerning these much be-toured rivers? 
Were it not almost as easy to digest the Rhae- 
tian and the Panine Alps, the Appenines, and 
Pyrenees, as the successive migrations and 
re-migrations of those who cannot enjoy their 
excursions unless, upon their return, the press 
sweats, critics praise, and the public pays the 
piper. 

These considerations passing rapidly through 
my mind as I sat refreshing myself in the Cafe 
Leopard, I determined, with the characteristic 
modesty of truly great — excuse my blushes — 
truly great minds, to give my preference to 
untrodden ground, and as the only place in the 
map of the world concerning which a book or 
books had not already been given to the public 
was, as far as I could see, the locality indicated 
by the title of this paper, I determined, on the 
fullest consideration, that I should qualify for 
the Travellers' Club on a visit to, and a book 
about, Bayswater« 
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I say,, every other place about the world of 
London^ as about the world at large, was al- 
ready provided with its tourist, its historian^ 
its traveller, its penciller by the way. Hamp- 
stead has its History, by John James Park;. 
Prickett the auctioneer offers a history and 
Antiquities of Highgate; Chelsea, Hammer- 
smith, and Fulham have been ^Mone'^ by 
the erudite Mr. Faulkner, who keeps ^'a 
repertory of ancient and modern literature,^^ 
over against Chelsea Hospital ; Camberwell is, 
I believe, now in the press ; and Battersea will 
speedily be published. 

Under these circumstances, there was no- 
thing left for me but Bayswater; nor would 
this have been overlooked, if its existence had 
not happily been of a date so modern, that 
before this present season, the traveller who 
would have anticipated me must have anticipate 
ed the place itself. 

Bayswater, the more I thought upon it, die 
more I thought I could make it answer my 
purpose, and I need not say what that is — the 
reader at this moment has his eye upon it. 

You must know 

The Rhine and the Rhone, 
The Seine and the Soane» 
The Danube and Darrow> 
Blackwater and Barrow, 
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Amazon, Guadalquivir ; 
In short; every river. 
Not forgetting the Po, 
Have been done — as you knovr. 

The Bayswater river, on the contrary, has not 
been done by any one ; we take to ourselves 
the same sort of merit for having discovered its 
source that Bruce did for his rummaging the 
fountains of old Nilus. 

" Thus then/^ said I to myself, as I cleared 
up my last mouthful of bread and butter, '^ I 
have discovered that grand desideratum in 
these days of universal locomotion, a new 
TOUR— a tour not merely new, but interesting in 
the highest degree ; at least I intended to make it, 
so, whether or not, as I had no notion of going 
and returning without trying to do so. 

I spent twenty minutes in laying in the 
requisite stock of information regarding the 
geography, topography, and hydrography of 
Bayswater at large. This I obtained from a 
public functionary connected with the messa- 
geries ginhales^ or public conveyances of the 
country, to whom I was introduced — I mean 
introduced myself— at the well known caravan- 
sera, called the Tauro e Volponb, Strada di 
Leadenhall, where this intelligent gentleman 
was accustomed to resort. Our conversation was 
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animated^ though not prolonged. The gentle- 
man would have told me much of Bayswater 
if there had been much to tell, and of the little 
that was worth teUing he, unfortunately, did 
not know anything. 

He assured me, however, that I should never 
have a better opportunity of seeing the country 
than by returning in his diligence^ which, in 
three quarters of an hour would repass the 
Taubo e Volpone, on the homeward-bound 
voyage from Fin db Mills. I shook my 
worthy friend heartily by the hand, thanking 
him for his hospitable invitation, promising 
faithfully to make my arrangements for accom- 
panying him, and having drank to our bon 
voyage in a small bumper of high-coloured, but 
well-flavoured spirit, called ^^ Booth's Middle^ 
sex Cognac," we parted, he to e!xplore Fin db 
MiLLE, and I to procure a clean shirt, pair of 
socks, a nightcap, comb, and toothbrush^ 
indispensible for so distant, and it might be 
dangerous a journey. 

Returning at the time appointed, I found my 
hospitable friend in the act of driving rapidly 
towards the Banco d'Inghiltebra. Intro- 
ducing my bundle to the notice of the ^' cendue^ 
teuTj^ he desired me to " jump up," which I 
accordingly did. and away we went, as well as 
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I could judge from the position of the tsun, in a 
direction west by south through the Cote db 
Prix Basse, Cimitiere de St. Paul, 
Strada di Flotta, Bord du Tamise, as 
far as Croce de Charing, where we pulled 
up for a couple of minutes. 

Thinking the present a favourable opportu^ 
nity to open a conversation with the conduc-- 
teur, who was a man of grave and formal 
deportment, I took the liberty of stating a 
meteorological fact, about which there could 
not be, even in the Rqyal Society, a shadow of 
doubt, as the air was mild and balmy, the sky 
clear, and the sun shining with unusual bril- 
liancy ; in a word, I observed, with some dif- 
fidence, that it was a very fine day. 

The condMcteur said nothing; not a word. 
He seemed immersed in thought, and I did 
not choose to disturb his reverie. He mut- 
tered some incoherent syllables, clenched his 
whip, bestowed an emphatic and, as it seemed 
to me, vindictive cut upon the ears of first one 
of his horses, then of the other, then turning to 
me, exclaimed, with a bisyllabic prefix, in a 
language I did not understand, 

** This here country 's a going to the devil !*' 

*^ A politician,'* thought I. 

" This,'* continued the conducteur^ " is what 

K 3 
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I mean to say^ and nothing but it — this here 
country ^s a-goin' to blasies — I say^ we' re a- 
goin' to blazes !^' 

Imagining that we were on the high road^ 
not to blazes, but tp Bayswater, I ventured 
respectfully to ask the gentleman to explain. 

** Evils,'^ said I, " are incurable while they 
are indefinite. Man is given to complaining, 
and in every condition of existence there is 
ground of complaint; nor can we expect that 
complaint should cease, until all men shall 
have nothing to complain of; a state of things 
impossible to hope for, since perfect happiness 
is not the condition of this life. From queru- 
lousness and repining no age, sex, or condition 
is free. The beggar repines, wanting a meal, 
or a place where to lay his head ; the noble, 
possessed of the accumulated lands and wealth 
of ages, has his hours of repining; the maid 
pines for marriage, and the wife regrets the 
careless life of the maid ; the bachelor longs for 
the solace of domestic life, the married man 
repines at the independence of a single state ; 
the labourer repines that he is a slave to his 
labour, the man who laboureth not, that he is 
a slave to himself; the independent man re- 
pines at the lot of the prosperous placeman, 
the placeman repines that independence makes 
no part of his enjoyment; the tradesman re« 
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pines at the humility of his social state, the 
professional man envies the substantial comforts 
of the tradesman; the domestic man misses 
the excitement of a traveller's life, the traveller 
longs for familiar faces, and a fireside that he 
may call his own ; the many that have reason 
for repining repine^ and the few that have not, 
repine also. 

Political querulousness is only social com- 
plaint enlarged, as a nation is but a larger 
family. Under whatever government we live, 
by whatever means, xmder whatever name 
we are governed, we still retain the privi- 
lege of complaint. Under a paternal des- 
potism slaves have nothing to complain of but 
slavery, and of that they complain; in a free 
commonwealth, where men gov^m themselves, 
they complain of each other; a constitutional 
government, though perfect, would be com- 
plained of because too liberal, or not liberal 
enough. The slave pines after freedom, the 
freeman that he is not yet more free ; and those 
that are not altogether slaves, nor entirely free, 
repine for that, or for some other reason. To 
hope, as a man or a citizen, for happiness is 
pardonable, as hope urges on the duties and 
the business of life ; to easpect it, is to expect 
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that our lot shall not be the common lot of 
all/' 

" I *m surprised,*' observed the conducteur^ 
^ to hear a mano' common sense bring up sich 
gammon. Slowed ifyouam't a-jawin' like a 
Methody ! But look at this, d' ye see : a hact 
o' Parlimint comes an' says as how I shan't 
wear my coat — shan't — wear — my — coat — 
D — n — n ! — d' ye call that a free desperism ? — 
is that put down in black an' white in Magner 
Carter? — is it law? — ^is it jistis? — a man as 
drives this here bus isn't to wear no coat !" 

" Not wear your coat !*' exclaimed I, doubt- 
ing if we had not already passed some imagin- 
ary line dividing the free people of England 
from some slave state. '* Bayswater, then," 
thought I, " may be another North Carolina." 

" I say,'' shouted the conducteur^ " I must 
wear my coat — whether I likes it or not — no 
compulsion, only you must — ^it's scored up, 
and we must wear coats. Now set in case as 
the weather 's unkimmin hot — like it is now — 
isn't a prot^oking case as how I mus'n't take 
oflF my coat — this here coat what I paid for— 
eh ? Did ever a bus man inquire of ever a 
Parlimint man if he wears coats when he can't 
bear a coat on his back ? Does Bobby Peel 
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wear a coat when he doesn't like it ? and why 
should Bill Smith ? That 's what I wants to 
be informed on.*' 

The conducteur could say no more; he swelled 
with inward rage, blowing off occasionally the 
steam of his execration upon the iniquitous 
oppression of the law that compelled him to the 
incumbrance of a coat on duty. He graduaUy 
subsided, however, into comparative tran- 
quillity, and, until we arrived at l'Homme 
Vert et Tranquille, Strada di Oxford, 
solaced himself with a doleful ditty, the refrain 
as well as I can remember, being something 
like the words. 

Old England, what have you come tx) ? 

While waiting our appointed time at 
l'Homme Vert et Tranquille, I could not 
help meditating upon the various and opposite 
appearances political grievances assume, and 
of their connexion with such apparently trivial 
matters as articles of wearing apparel. 

The Highland Scotchman has been known to 
revolt against inexpressibles ; the grievance of 
the Englishman is, that he is compelled by a 
wise legislature to wear his coat ; while one of 
the many grievances of the Irishman consists in 
his having no coat to wear. 
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To how much confusion^ piUage^ and blood 
was the bonnet rouge a party ? Have we not 
heard and read of hundreds of battles being 
fought, thousands of men marshalled against 
their fellows, for the purpose of mutual de- 
struction, under the auspices, on the one side, 
of a cockade of three, and on the other, a 
cockade of one colour, which, possibly, made 
the only serious difference in the two sets of 
combatants. 

" Where do you get down, sir ?" inquired 
the conducteur, in a calm, business-like tone, 
contrasting wonderfully with the violence of his 
manner when discussing the politics of the 
coat. 

" At Bayswater, sir, if you please.*' 

My patriotic friend, pulUng up at a posada^ 
where I had the first opportunity of observing 
the Bayswaterian peasantry, seated after the 
manner of the Jews, Cherokees, and other 
nations, some upon stools, others upon steps, 
and a few on the ground, pointed with his 
whip to the door of the house of entertainment, 
merely observing, 

« That is the Lion.*' 

I saw it was* A black lion, a lion in mourn- 
ing, couchant upon a beam, supported by two 
posts, the whole forming a lively representation 
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of a well-known engine for vindicating the 
majesty, as it is termed, of the law; our Lion 
noir looking like Jack Ketch reposing in grim 
dignity, after his morning's work in the service 
of her legal Majesty. 

** This is the Lion/' repeated the conducteur 
with some asperity. 

-** But I wish to get down at Bayswater." 

^^ Why, what a stoopid ! I tell yer this here 
is the Lion. Pay me, if you please." 

A thought struck me. I conjectured that the 
conducteur was in the condition of those intel- 
ligent mariners who, circumnavigating the 
globe, return with full, true, and particular 
information of the various grog-shops on their 
route, their signs, and the quality of the 
liquors, but are profoundly ignorant of every- 
thing else ; in this conjecture I was right. The 
condticteur knew Bayswater : that is to say, he 
stopped at the Lion noit ; he drank, there, of 
course ; and when there it was that he knew 
himself and his living cargo to have arrived at 
the place of his destination.' 

I was so much pleased with having made 
this important discovery, that, as I put the 
price of my journey into the hand of my friend, 
I could not help exclaiming, *^ It must be 
so!" 
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'^ Musi it I" exclaimed the condiLCteur. 
" You 're a bright un, you are ! Step down, 
Mr. Ferguson,'^ continued he, no doubt mis- 
taking me for some other gentleman, '^ and 
take care of your precious limbs, good people 
is so unkimmon scarce in the market P' 

I could not avoid smiling at the humour and 
cheerful hilarity of this worthy man, with 
whose society I had been so much gratified 
since leaving London, and with whom it was 
not likely that I should ever meet again. This 
reflection saddened me. '^ Thus it is,'' thought 
I, ^^ are the joyous moments of existence 
dashed with sorrow. We meet a delightful 
companion, we travel with him on our way, 
we reciprocate good humour, good fellowship, 
good offices; he exhibits the bright side of 
human nature, and calls forth the good that is 
on our side ; we have forgotten that we were 
strangers, and begin to hope that we may be 
friends; our heartsi expanded by sympathy, 
open to embrace each other, when lo ! our 
friend, that ought to be, must tak6 another 
route, we shake hands, part with mutual ex- 
pressions of sincere regret, and see each other 
no more. 

Reflecting thus, I observed my friend of the 
Tauro e Volpone hanging behind the dili'- 
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ffencCy as it moved onwards. I bowed, and 
waved my hand, in token of recognition ; my 
friend performed some eccentric evolutions, 
applying his thumb to the point of his nose, 
and imitating the action of blowing that promi- 
nent feature with his fingers, with other friendly 
gestures, intimating, no doubt, his high respect 
for me, as well as his regret that we were 
thenceforwards to be deprived of the pleasure 
of each other^s company. 

There are few pleasures more gratifying than 
finding yourself, for the first time, perambu- 
lating the streets of a place hitherto unvisited. 
Although all cities and towns are no more than 
congregated dwellings, yet, like the individuals 
that inhabit them, no two have an exactly 
similar physiognomy ; there is an individuality 
about towns, as about townsmen; and, though 
there may be family likenesses, yet it is impos- 
sible for the least accurate observer to confound 
the individual with the species. 

The first stroll I had through the streets 
of this interesting locality I found nothing 
worthy very particular remark. The natives 
dressed, I observed, after the fashion of the 
north, middle, and southern parts of Europe, 
the men wearing a coat, waistcoat, and trow- 
sers, which I believe are customarily worn 
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wherever ciyilization has made much way. The 
women were clothed, for the most part, m 
flowing robes, by some nations known under 
one name, by others another, but being, in 
&ct, neither more nor less than a cotton gown 
all the world over. 

The little girls were attired in the Turkish 
fashion : a short tunic, hardly reaching below 
the knee, and displaying to much advantage a 
pair of muslin frilled trowsers, not too dean. 
The slipper, however, instead of being turned 
up at the toe, as in the East, is here turned 
down at the heel, which probably answers' the 
same purpose. 

Bayswater, like New York, is evidently a 
dty of recent date ; I need, therefore, hardly 
say that it affords a barren field to the antiqua- 
rian. The conduit, whence, in former times, 
water was supplied to the city of London, and 
where the Mayor and Corporation used to have 
an annual West-End Epping hunt, has been 
pulled down, and first-rate houses erected upon 
its site. I am not aware of any erection of 
undoubted antiquity existing at the present 
day. It is some consolation to reflect, how- 
ever, that in time the houses which are now 
new will become old ; and when they are per- 
fectly useless to owner, tenant, and everybody 
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else, it is a gratification to know that tHey will 
be still valuable in the eyes of antiquarians. 

I was ever more gratified in the contempla- 
tion of the advance of civilization than in its 
decline. The crumbling monuments of elder 
centuries have no charms for me, compared 
with the business-like brick and mortar substi- 
tutes of our own day. To look with wonder and 
admiration upon mouldering walls and time- 
corroded pediments, the work of the ancient 
Romans, may delight the classical antiquary ; 
let me rather delight in beholding the multitu- 
dinous aggregation of structures, intended to 
minister to the household wants of the modem 
Briton* 

Tc^ behold cities mouldering, or already 
mouldered in decay, their half-naked inhabi- 
tants cowering under the shelter of their an- 
cestral ruins, and to have no other consolation 
than that these were mighty cities in their 
day, is, after all, a triste plaisir. The pro- 
gressive increase of an already great city, on 
the contrary, is not only a pleasurable, but a 
wonderful sight; houses rising, like mush- 
rooms, in a night ; street marrying street, and 
bringing forth a large small family of little 
buildings; suburb blending with suburb, and 
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together becoming absorbed in the intermin- 
able and eternally increasing town. 

Where does the money come from ? 

Where do the inhabitants come from ? 

Whence are derived the incomes that are to 
support the tenants of these myriad habita* 
tions ? 

I was excogitating categorical replies to these 
three self-proposed queries, when I was ar- 
rested by a brisket of boiled beef, in a cook- 
shop, perforated by a skewer, with a printed 
ticket on the top, announcing the viand for 
sale at a shilUng a pound; a crusty outside 
penny roll lay temptingly propinquitous ; a 
pot-boy flitted past like a delusion. I thought 
I smelt fresh mustard — ^in a little box behind 
the shop-door, I caught a glimpse of a snow- 
white table-cloth ; two accidental circumstan- 
ces, not usually concurring, concurred this 
day; I was hungry, and I had a shilling in 
my pocket. As Tony Lumpkin says, my ap- 
petite and my purse were in a concatenation 
accordingly, and — 

I bolted into the cook-shop. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

WHITEHALL— PALACE YARD. 

When a man turns the comer of Charing 
Cross, and leisurely saunters down Whitehall, 
he is in the political highway of the United 
Kingdom. 

If for his stroll he chooses a fine summer's 
evening, soon after the Whitsuntide recess, the 
crowded way, dense with coronetted carriages, 
cabriolets, and every variety of vehicle aristo- 
cratic, with equestrians of the first fashion, 
winding their devious way between, and the 
loitering mob of pedestrian strollers gathered 
on either side the street, to feast their eyes 
with the thick-cqming visions of senatorial 
great men, sufficiently indicate to his excursive 
eye that The House id sitting. 

" What House ?" inquires the curious reader. 
Why, the House of Commons, to be sure, 
whither we are going to pass the evening. 
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Whitehall is a noble avenue, — ^^it shines 
well where it stands" — a connecting artery, a 
medius terminus between London proper and 
Westminster's ancient city. To the right is 
the Admiralty, not unlike another Noah^s ark, 
with a wooden poop on the top, where the 
telegraph, silent transmitter of state-secrets, 
lifts its mast-like head. Next neighbour to 
the Admiralty is the Paymaster-General's 
Office, the Helicon of naval and military zeal; 
next, the Horse-Guards, where recruiting-ser- 
geants, spruce, dapper fellows, in exaggerated 
uniforms, and flowing ribbons of divers hues, 
linger about the spacious gate, and where won- 
dering mobs gather to admire the herculean 
proportions of Life-guardsmen and Life-guards' 
horses. 

An ancient^ somewhat dilapidated structure 
-or rather a very old and a very new building 
tacked together, divided from the Horse- 
Guards only by a canteen, or military tippling- 
house, — is the Treasury ; at the end of the new 
building is what once was Downing Street. 

Thus, then, on this side Whitehall you have 
the public departments — military, naval, civil, 
and political, like the fiddlers of his late 
majesty. Old King Cole, ^^ all of a row.'' Here 
are official residences of Lords of the Ad- 
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miralty, Home, Foreign^ and Colonial Secre- 
taries ; bere^ the numberiess tribes . of lesser 
great men, deputy-assistant deputies- deputies. 
Treasury clerks. Admiralty clerks. Home 
Office, Foreign Office, Colonial Office clerks 
swarm like drones about the mouth of a well- 
filled hive ; here apoplectic porters snoozle in 
their well-stuffed leathern chairs ; in the pas- 
sages, and in the offices, of reading news- 
papers, mending pens, and eating sandwiches, 
there is no end ! 

Here you behold the temple of Interest — 
a deity, not enumerated in Tooke's Pantheon, 
yet of. more than mortal influence in the 
affairs of men. Here all who are ambitious of 
serving their country, their friends, their con- 
stituents, or, since all human motives are at 
the best mingled with imperfection, we may 
add, tJiemaelveSj linger, in happy expectancy of 
promised good things. Here the man who has 
only merit or long service to recommend him 
to the notice of men in power, kicks his heels 
in the dreary solitude of an ante-chamber, 
while the sprig of nobility, or the personal 
friend of the minister, penetrates with ease to 
the least accessible official bureau. 

Leaving this temple of Hope, where so many 
thousands have in their turn bowed before the 
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altar of power, and worshipped fortune in the 
disguise of a great man, we enter Parliament 
Street, and arrive, at length, in Old Palace 
Yard. 

Here the observing stranger pauses to look 
around, — especially if he now accompanies us 
hither for the first time — for in no other spot 
in this great world are objects of grave and 
awfiil interest more densely congregated. 

Abeste, profani. 

Away you common domestic dwellings ! you 
staring mob of vulgar habitations ! Let us be- 
hold the supreme seats of British law and 
legislation ! 

Conspicuous scene — another yet is nigh 
More silent far — where kings and poets lie ! 

Silently, and with awe and admiration we 
gaze upon the Abbey ; no prose, nor hardly 
verse, can express for us what we feel — a full 
tide of emotion rushing from the heart, and 
quivering in ecstacy upon the lip : 

How venerable is the face of this tall pile. 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof,, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immoveable. 
Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight. The tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold. 
And shoot a dullness to my trembling heart. 
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To the contemplative mind^ powerful, and 
not without profit, is the contrast between the 
city of the dead within, the more plebeian 
graves without, over whose defensive flat stones 
we now walk, as upon a pavement, and the 
business and bustle of the opposite side of the 
way. 

Therey you see all the nobler and the baser 
passions in active exercise — ambition, enthu- 
siasm, avarice, envy, hate ; herey they are alb 
aU trodden into the dust from whence they 
sprung by the relentless hand of death. 

Our business now is with the living; let 
us mingle with the admiring mob, intent on 
contemplating, with as much earnestness as 
if they were to get anything by it, the great 
men passing rapidly down to either House. 

Let us suppose that some business of more 
than ordinary impoitance is to be transacted 
on this evening. When we say of more than 
ordinary importance, we hope we shall not be 
misunderstood to allude to measures of relief 
of the poor, of education, or of any other 
species of practical " legislation.^' 

By business of more than ordinary import- 
ance we mean, a contest verging towards a 
dead heat, between Whigs and Tories ; in 
which, notwithstanding that they cannot by 

VOL. I. L 
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any possibility be the least interested in^ or 
benefited by the possible ehang^ thousands oi 
well-dressed, idle people are, nevertheless, 
found to take the most extraordinary and in- 
comprehensible interest. 

Let us suppose — ^wbat happens this evening 
to be the fact — ^that the debate has raged with 
various fortune for a week or more, to the 
exclusion of all business, properly so called; 
that the ^^ great guns" on the opposition- 
benches have discharged their salvos against 
the enemy, nmged in compact order under 
the banners of the Treasury leader ; that the 
Ministerial benches have already taken credit 
for all the good they have done, and for that 
much greater, yet somewhat indefinable good 
they intend to do ; that the long- bottled invec- 
tive of retainers on both sides has been un- 
corked, and sputtered in the faces of their 
antagonists; that the vocabulary has been 
exhausted of crimination and recrimination; 
that the result of all this oratorical display, the 
division, is expected to-night ; this premised, 
you are no longer at a loss to account for the 
carriages, peers, horses, commoners, grooms, 
policemen, confusion, and congregated specta- 
tors« 

While the heterogeneous mob of obscure 
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senators is permitted to pass without notice, 
a buzz of admiration, and sometimes a cheer, 
greets the leaders. Ministerial or Opposition, 
as, with afiected modesty, and the pride that 
apes humility, they pretend to steal their 
devious way among the opening mob; or, if 
a member obnoxious to the majority of the 
spectators makes his appearance, there is a 
subdued expression of disapprobation; but 
these demonstrations are rare, and confined 
only to momentous occasions like the present. 

Now, waiting the arriyal of our friend, the 
Member whose kindness is to provide us with 
the eftUrie to the house^ we indulge our imagi- 
nation with reflexions on the great assembly— 
the collective tmsdom, into whose presence we 
are so soon to be ushered, a silent, but not 
unobserving spectator. 

Something awful is there in contemplating 
in imagination the power of Parliament. 

What comer of the near or remote world is 
not, or has not been, at one time or another, 
influenced by its deliberations, its orations, its 
enactments ? 

Over what class or denomination of men 
does not its mighty power extend ? 

Nothing is too large for the grasp of its 
long hand, nothing too little. Sceptres it 

L 2 
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wrenches from the hands of kings, and seizes 
pickpockets by the collar. Dynasties are by 
its might overthrown, and stalls of octogena- 
rian applewomen ; princes it binds in chains, 
and emancipates the quadrupedal captives of 
the dog-^trucks. Its fiat sends forth havoc and 
desolation over distant lands, and at home 
forbiddeth little boys to play at taw upon the 
pavement ; it changeth whatever it listeth, and 
whenever it listeth changeth what it hath 
changed. 

It bringeth in an Act to amend an Act, and 
an Act to amend the Amendment, and maketh 
an Act to explain an Act, passing all under- 
standing ! 

It taketh the crown from the head of one 
man, and putteth it upon the head of another ; 
and maketh everybody swear allegiance to the 
same. 

It changeth its religion, enacting that every- 
body shall believe that it hath changed, not 
from false to true, or from true to false^ but 
from true to true; and everybody that doth 
not so believe, or pretend to believe, it hurteth 
in their lives, liberties, and properties. 

It putteth at will its hand into the pocket 
of everybody, taking therefrom gold and silver, 
nor disdaining brass, telling everybody that 
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this it doeth for his protection, and everybody 
submits^ and hath no remedy. It laugheth in 
its sleeve, and cajoleth, and coaxeth, and wax- 
eth wroth with everybody ; it giveth anybody 
leave to live upon everybody, and enacteth 
that anybody who is not living upon everybody 
may live how they can ; it maketh anybody to 
be everybody, and everybody to be nobody. 

It babbleth for six months in the year, 
more loquacious than fish-retailing fag of Bil- 
lingsgate ; and although it pretendeth to speak 
in a whisper, yet is indignant if its talk be not 
retailed next morning over all the town. 

It beginneth what it calleth its business 
when men of business are asleep. It babbleth 
droningly through the long hours of night, and 
the short hours of morning, and goeth to bed 
when it hath levied enough taxes ; the world 
in general then getteth up^ to slave, and strive, 
and struggle to pay the taxes, and laboureth 
all day, till night, when Parliament getteth up, 
goeth to the House, babbleth, and levieth more 
and more taxes ; and this it doeth eternally, a 
machine of perpetual tax-motion ! 

With countenances noble, and brows fur- 
rowed with perpetual contemplations of the 
public care, we saw Parliament arrayed before 
us; already we heard the preparatory indica- 
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tions of fixed attention to the rising statesman, 
and witnessed with delight the undiverted 
attention with which his widom, dressed in 
eloquence, was regarded. 

We had seen the administrators of the law 
in the courts of Westminster Hall, and con- 
templated with reverence the ermxned pomp, 
the judicial dignity with which they occupied 
their thrones of justice. If the judges, who 
are merely the administrators and expounders 
of the law, impress the mind with so much 
awe, how much more awful, said I, will appear, 
clothed in their legislative robes, the authors 
of the ponderous machinery of legislation, the 
makers of the laws judges administer, lawyers 
expound, and citizens obey ? 

With this profound and original notion we 
glided through' the mob, along a passage lined 
with numbers of people in waiting, and push* 
ing aside a folding door, made the best of our 
way up an undignified staircase, to a dark and 
gloomy apartment, filled to suffocation with a 
miscellaneous, well-dressed mob. This dingy 
apartment is called the Lobby of thb 
Hous£. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

* 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

In our last chapter we left the impatient 
reader at the door of the Commons' House of 
Parliament, while we went to solicit for him a 
Speaker's order of admission to the ^dy of 
the House. 

With recollections of the power-^somewhat 
profanely called the omnipoience of Parliament^ 
we felt so much oppressed that a sensation of 
uneasiness, amounting to nervousness, at the 
prospect of being introduced to this august 
assembly, overcame us. 

We imagined how venerable must be the 
aspect of these six hundred and fifty lawgivers 
of the Lower House, and three or four hundred 
of the Upper, upon whose will, made law, de- 
pend the lives^ liberties, and properties of the 
people of England. 

Regarding each individual senator as the 
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representative of the thousandth part of the 
men, women, and children of this empire and 
its almost ubiquitous dependencies, standing, 
as it were, in loco parentis to a large small 
family of two hundred thousand or so, of elec- 
tors, non-electors, colonists, and their depend- 
ents ; throwing the weight of his vote into the 
scales, in which tremble the fate of nations, by 
his "Ay, Ay," proclaiming all the horrors of 
war ; or by his " No, No,*^ restoring to desolated 
nations the blessings of peace. 

Considering all this, I say, we anticipated 

^ the awful majesty, the grave aspect, the delibe- 

ratiye silence of this tremendous assembly; 

men in all the honours of silver hairs, grave 

deliberation, and imlimited authority. 

St. Stephen's Chapel is, perhaps, hardly 
worthy its high position as the place of meeting 
of the most powerful branch of legislation of 
these countries ; but, on the other hand, it is 
passing rich in associations, which redeem the 
defects of narrowness of space, and inadequacy 
of accommodation. 

There is little to see, to be sure, within its 
small circumference, but how much is there 
to think of, in connexion with it ! 

There stood the very walls, once adorned 
with Scripture histories, the choicest in design 
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and workmanship that those remote ages could 
a£ford ; there the altar^ richly decorated^ where 
cowled monks ministered ; there stood — there 
yet stands, and for ages yet to come will stand, 
the cloister, whose " lonely round '^ the tenants 
of the place paced in solitude and seclusion ; 
there, walking in the stillness of evening, we 
catch a passing glimpse of some flickering 
shade, and lo ! a holy father flits across our 
path and disappears I 

The monks are fled, and a new dynasty 
busies itself in their now populous retreats ; 
instead of 

Repentant sighs and solitary pains, 

now the chapel resounds, not with anthem, or 
the silver bell of holy vesper hour, but with the 
tongue-strife of contending factions, emulous 
of power, its luxuries and dangers ; the passion- 
less, world-wearied calm of the place has fled, 
and envy, jealousy, hope, fear, and all the 
swelling emotions of active public life usurp 
these peaceable retreats. The world of the 
past retires in favour of the world of the pre^ 
sent. The statesman grave, patriot severe; 
the placeman servile, complaisant, sly; the 
desperate political adventurer; the swarcns of 
hopers, waiters upon Providence, hangers upon 

L 3 
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power, are now busy in their several yocataons ; 
now popular rights are contended for and 
against, and liberty begins to struggle into life. 
Instead of pealing anthems, the ear is now 
stirred with pealing laughter ; instead of incense, 
you have abundance of toadying, man-pleasing, 
and hero-worship ; instead of homilies and ser- 
mons, you have prate more tedious and less 
profitable. 

THE LOBBY* 

The green-baize covered door, at the distant 
end of the lobby, guarded by a very tall door- 
keeper with a very pale face, and a very short 
doorkeeper with a very red face, is the entrance 
to the body of the House. 

For the accommodation of the two door- 
keepers are two comfortable leathern chairs, 
in which, during the lingering hours of inter- 
minable midnight debates, lulled by sounds ^^ by 
distance made more sweet,'' of the Honourable 
Member on his legs, these gentlemen sleep 
interroittingly. When the House is assembling, 
indeed, they are busy ; the very tall doorkeeper 
having his hand on the door is fully occupied 
in flinging it open, as Members in quick suc- 
cession^ make their appearance. The very 
short doorkeeper is exclusively engaged in 
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deciphering, through a pair of tortoise-shell 
spectacles, the backs of letters, which he keeps 
perpetually poking into the hands of Members 
as they arrive. Cards and verbal messages are 
also intrusted to the very short doorkeeper, 
who, as the very tall doorkeeper seems designed 
as the doorkeeper of figure, I venture to con- 
jecture is the doorkeeper of parts. 

For the accommodation of Members, a pas- 
sage is kept dear — a sort of alley through the 
living lines of mob with which the lobby is 
crowded. Here, in the front rank, among the 
most idle and curious of the spectators, I took 
a place to view the Members proceeding to 
their places. 

Of the assembling Senators, few are per- 
mitted to pass through the lobby to the House 
without a tapping on the shoulder, or an arrest 
from some busy body, who, rushing through 
the crowd, captures his representative and 
leads him triumphant to a dark corner^ where 
the Member and his constituent lay their heads 
together ; the one detailing with great volubility 
what it is evident, from the earnestness of his 
manner, he considers of the highest importance ; 
the other, with a smile of bland acquiescence, 
leaning his head on one side; though there 
may be little or nothing in that. 

A brisk dapper Parliamentary agent seizes a 
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committee man of an election^ or one who has 
the carriage of a private bill, and addresses 
himself to the Senator's private ear. An in- 
fluential constituent from some immaculate 
borough^ grasping his representative by the 
button^ reminds him, that his (the constitu- 
ent's) son is now in town, waiting for the 
Government appointment he (the Senator) 
promised faithfully to procure, and entreating 
his instant application to the Minister on the 
youth's behalf. 

The M.P. winces; looks every way for 
escape, and indulges in a declamation, in 
which are the words, ^^ I assure you solemnly," 
*^'pon my sacred honour," and "you may rely 
upon me," are frequently reiterated ; notwith- 
standing these repeated protestations, the con- 
stituent looks, we are ashamed to say, rather 
sceptical, and of imperfect faith, evidently 
pressing for prompt payment. The captive M.P. 
suddenly affecting to recollect a man whom 
he never saw before, at the other end of the 
lobby, seizes the outstretched hand of the con- 
stituent, shakes it hastily, swears what he will 
do, and how be will do it, then rushing 
towards the imaginary dear friend in the crowd 
lets slip from between his teeth as he passes 
us a suppressed but emphatic execration. 

Now slowly saunters up the populous alley 
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a Lycurgus in patent leather boots, coat of sur- 
passing cut^ exquisite waistcoat, glossy hat, 
clouded cane, and a cataract of black satin. 
He lingers on the top step leading into the 
House, taps his boot repeatedly with his cane, 
passes his hand carelessly through his curled 
locks, gives a pitying glance of mingled wonder 
and contempt upon those who are admiring 
him, and repeating his name or title to one 
another ; yawns, heaves a sigh, taps his boot, 
looks vacantly about, evidently not very well 
knowing what to do with himself. Soon he is 
accosted by a Solon of the same class ; they 
listlessly inquire of each other what's on to- 
night, find out that the House will be occupied 
with a debate on the distress of the country^ 
mutually determine that it is a ^^ cursed bore,'' 
and arm-in-arm, lounge away together. 

A thick-set^ coarse-featured, clubbish look- 
ing member, with a vast number of rolls of 
parchment, in which he seems to take great 
pride, stowed away under his arm, now lei- 
surely saunters along the lobby. He is a 
manufacturer out of, and a law-maker in the 
House, and both in and out of the House deals 
largely in fustian. He is a popular Member of 
Parliament, and is entrusted with a great many 
petitions from all parts of the country. He 
walks into the House, deposits his precious 
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burthen, and comes out again, walkij^ up and 
down among the promiscooos beh<ddeni, widi 
the air of a man who has gained popohiity, 
and desenres a statue of brass at the hands of 
a gratefbl country. 

While these, and a variety of other charac- 
ters are passing across the stage, the scene 
suddenly changes. A messenger of the Hoose, 
recognizable by bis badge, the royal arms in 
brass suspended from his neck, enters the lobby, 
crying in a loud voice. — ^**The Sprakrr! — 
The Speaker !—^' **Hats off!— Hats offP^ 
is now the cry. **Take off your hat, sirP^ 
exclaims a constable ; keeping his hat on his 
head ; ^ Silence there, if you jdease V shouts 
another ; with more noise than that of all the 
crowd put together. ''Make way there, for 
Mr. Speaker, gentlemen, if you please P' fit>m 
a third, who is himself the leading obstruction 
of the place. Silence is observed, hats are 
doffed, a thoroughfare through the crowd is 
made from the Speaker's private apartment. 

The first commoner in the world*— for such 
by the courtesy of England, and the law of 
precedence, is Mr. Speaker — at length makes 
his appearance, preceded by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, in a plain court suit of black, bearing 
the mace. 

Mr. Speaker is dressed in plain clothes, with 
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a silk gown, a full-bottomed wig, and carries a 
little cocked hat in bis hand ; a train-bearer 
sustains a corner of his gown, holding up a 
great functionary's tail being considered in 
England of the last dignity and importance. 

Mr. Speaker having glided into the House, 
the Chaplain enters in full canonicals; the 
doors are closed, prayers are read, and Mem- 
bers who care less for praying than for busi- 
ness, as some men forget the grace for the 
meat, congregate in the lobby. 

Among them is our friend, who informs us, 
that as soon as the Speaker takes the chair it is 
his custom^ on the application of Members, to 
affix his signature to a certain number of 
orders for admission, called ' Speaker's Orders, 
which entitle the holder to admission below the 
galleries^ and vnthin the body of the House. 
One of these orders our friend having speedily 
obtained, returned, and desiring us to follow 
him^ we enter the House by a green baize 
door, handing the order for examination to the 
very short doorkeeper, who having put his 
spectacles on nose, looked at the order, pro- 
nounced it ^^ all right," and for the first time in 
my life, I found myself on the floor of the 
House of Commons. 
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THE BODY OP THE HOUSE. 

We adyanoed, however, only a little way, 
not baring passed the ^bab,^ which forms 
the boundary^ beyond which Mtrangen^ on no 
pretence can be allowed to proceed^ and which 
is drawn across the House when Coonsel are 
heard, or offenders against the privileges or 
dignity of this great assembly are called thereto. 
This formidable bar, of which one has heard so 
much, is neither more nor less than a bit of 
stick, not so thick as an ordinary bed-post, 
covered with baize, and sliding backwards and 
forwards in a groove, as occasion requires. 

Taming to the right, in front of the leathern 
chairs occupied by the Sergeant-at-arms, or his 
deputy, we take our seats ; mine by courtesy, 
my friend^ 8 by right. These seats are in no 
respect different from those occupied by the 
Members generally, being indeed, only super-* 
numeraries, filling the space that would other* 
wise be vacant, below the galleries. 

When I had thus comfortably taken my seat 
without the trouble, annoyance, or expense of 
canvassing, polling, chairing, and paying 
election bills, — serious drawbacks on the plea- 
sures with which many a new Member reposes 
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upon these much coveted benches, I ventured 
to look around, and contemplate the " collec- 
tive wisdom/^ THE ASSEMBLED CoMMONS OF 

England. 

Judge my astonishment and surprise ! 

Instead of finding that gravity, solemnity, 
and dignity always associated in my mind with 
the weighty responsibilities, and almost bound- 
less power of that House, I found the Senators 
" potent/^ but assuredly by no means "grave 
or reverend Signors," running round the 
galleries like a parcel of wild rabbits ; in at one 
door, out at another, scrambling over benches 
like schoolboys when half-holiday is proclaimed, 
crossing the floor of the House from the Trea- 
sury to the Opposition benches, and vice 
versdj gathering in two and threes, talking, 
laughing, scraping their feet, lounging on the 
seats, and indulging in other such like un-sen- 
atorial demeanour. 

Around and below the bar was collected a 
noisy and exceedingly idle group, of law-givers 
of two-and-twenty, or thereabouts, scions, for 
the most part, of noble houses. Some rejoiced 
in the hirsute honours of the " moustache,^^ 
others of a pale and sickly temperament; 
others with the ^^blasi^' expression of men 
long " upon town/^ but, with few exceptions, 
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men evidently more devoted to the enjoyments 
of this life, than oppressed with any serious 
idea of its duties. 

One of these gentlemen I observed handing 
round a new puzzle snuff-box ; another amus- 
ing himself by displaying a patent fleam for 
bleeding horses, which excited great curiosity 
among Honourable Members ; a third was 
displaying a new-invented cane, which he said 
had just *^ come out.^^ 

An Honourable and learned Member, whose 
expansive face radiant with fun, and whose 
mouth seemed formed by nature for the 
continual emission of jokes, was keeping a 
group in a perpetual titter of half-suppressed 
laughter. 

Near him was a county Member, who looked 
like a school-boy, explaining to another county 
Member, who looked like a fool, the various 
fortunes of a cricket match he that day had 
witnessed at Lord% between Kent and All 
England. 

In the side galleries, reserved exclusively 
to the use of Members, (that at one end being 
set apart for strangers, at the other for re- 
porters,) were several Solons taking their ease 
at full length ; in the body of the House some 
were reading newspapers or pamphlets^ others 
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talking; but the greater number moving ra- 
pidly from one seat to another. 

The Speaker had taken the chair^ the clerks 
of the House, three in number, in their wigs, 
were writing at a table — the table, upon which 
lay the mace, some books, and two red morocco 
boxes; business was evidently going on, but 
the complication of noises was such as we shall 
attempt, but in vain, to describe. 

^^ Hum drum — drum hum — drum — drum^^ 
dam dum — Sir, I have the honour to present a 
petition from — buzz^ buzz — kum^ kum^ — (cough- 
ing, sneezing, scraping of feet, talking,) — signed 
by seven thousand five hundred and twenty 
inhabitants of-— dhim, drwn^hum, hum — buzz^ 
buzz — dum, dum — (noises defying the minutest 
powers of analysis, scraping of feet, and talk- 
ing only distinguishable) — Do lib on the 

TABLE, THAT OPINION SAY Ay, CONTRARY? 

No. — buzzy buzz-^hum, drum* — Sir, I have the 
honour to present — (awful scraping, mur- 
muring, gossiping, tattling through the House, 
and audible laughter at the bar,) — praying for 
a repeal of the — {Jmm, drum-^dum, dum, boom, 
boom, bizz, bizz — great, importance, influential, 
constitu — ^he I he! — buzz, hum — (complication 
of noises now totally drown the voices of the 
presenter of petition.) — ^Ordbr— order — bar, 
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BAR — (especially addressed to the legislators in 
patent leathers.) Do lie on the tablb^ that 
OPINION SAY Ay, contrary. No — hum^ dnan^ 
booMy boomy bizz, bizz» — Mr. Saddleworth 
— buzzy buzz — Sir, I have to present a petition 
from — Order, order — ^landlord and tenant — 
(a chaos of incongruous noises, rendering the 
Honourable Member totally inaudible.) — Lie 
on the table, say Ay, contrary No — buzzy 
buzz — drum^ drum. 

Lord Granby Somerdale. Sir, I have 
the honour to present several petitions from — 
hum^ drum — buzz^ buzz — scrape^ scrape — spray- 
ing for an inquiry mUy-fizz, fizz— buzz, buzz 
— BAR, BAR ! — ORDER, ORDER ! — (inextricablc 
inattention, noise, tattle, and confusion.) 

There is nothing in the interior aspect of the 
building, now temporarily serving as the House 
of the Assembled Commons, that can detain 
us long. The apartment is simply a paral- 
lelogram, fitted up with seats of the plainest 
oak, with green leathern cushions ; the galleries 
are furnished in the same way, and are sup* 
ported by square pillars, without the least 
pretension to ornament. 

The interior is more akin, in the style of its 
fitting up, to an independent chapel, or other 
dissenting place of worship, than anything 
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else we can call to mind for the purposes of 
illustration. The exterior is like a huge malt- 
house, the ventilators on the ridge of the roof 
aiding the resemblance. 

This apartment stands upon the site of the 
Court of Requests, a well-known lounge for 
courtiers, politicians, place-hunters, and the 
busy intriguing mob that perpetually hangs 
upon the outskirts of a great legislative body. 

Swift, Walpole, and many other of the gos- 
siping spirits of their day haunted the Court 
of Requests, and make frequent allusions to it 
in their correspondence. 

As we have said, the interior is squab, plain, 
Quaker-like, and pragmatical to a fault; in- 
deed, the sight of it levels a soaring imagina- 
tion, and is miserably calculated to sustain the 
impression of awe and veneration with which 
one for the first time enters the House. 

The Speaker's chair, of dark polished oak, 
with a canopy supported upon fluted pillars, 
and sustaining the royal arms, alone relieves 
the monotonous tone of colour that pervades 
the House ; the table, upon which lie packed 
a few volumes of books and journals of the 
House, and two clocks, one the House clock, 
the other for the accommodation of reporters, 
complete the furniture of this naked looking 
apartment. 
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Tie mace^ and two red morocco boxes upon 
the table^ are the only artides with which the 
most consummate utilitarian could find fault ; 
everything else is plain to more than republican 
simplicity. 

There is no peculiar dress or costume worn 
by members of the House upon ordinary occa- 
sions. 

The mover and seconder of the usual Ad- 
dress, in reply to the Speech from the Throne, 
at the opening of each session; are accustomed 
to appear in Court costume, or Military or 
Naval uniform, or in the costume of the County 
Lieutenancy. 

When the House adjourns to wait upon her 
Majesty with an humble, or dutiful and loyal 
address, upon occasions of congratulation, the 
members who accompany the Speaker to the 
palace appear in full costume; and on these 
occasions the House presents a gay and some- 
what splendid appearance. 

On ordinary occasions^ however, the House 
is in plain dress, the Speaker, and three clerks 
who record the proceedings, being distinguished 
only by wigs and gowns ; the Sei^eant-at-arms, 
or his deputy, in a plain court-suit of black, 
with a mourning-sword by his side. 

Ceremony there is none ; the only obser- 
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vable etiquette being, that members^ on enter- 
ing or retiring from the House, bow to the 
Chair, — ^not a formal bow, but a mere sidelong 
inclination of the head. On these occasions, 
and also wheneyer, which is perpetually, they 
choose to move from one part of the House to 
another, and when speaking, they uncover. On 
resuming their seats, they put on their hats, or 
not, as they think proper. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

By the time the presentation of petitions is 
concluded, it may be half-past five o'clock, the 
hour at which the Prime Minister usually 
enters the House. 

You observe that tall man, one arm on his 
breast^ the other concealed under the skirts of 
his blue frock-coat, walking easily up the floor 
of the House, without stop or stay. Now he 
bows gracefully to the Speaker, and takes his 
seat in the centre of the Treasury Bench, next 
to the Home Secretary. He looks round, and 
seems care-worn and exhausted, as if the 
official duties of the day were sufficient for 
him, without being in addition harnessed to 
those of the Senatorial night. 

He is what most women and some men 
would call a handsome man; his features re- 
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gular, his complexion clear^ his hair fair; 
dressed neither above nor under the good taste 
of a gentleman. If you did not know him, 
you might imagine him a wealthy merchant, a 
prosperous manufacturer, or banker; his ex- 
pression and manner approach more nearly 
that of one of the highest commercial class 
than of any other ; that man is the Prime 
Minister of England. 

Yes^ there he sits, the Premier, and we can- 
not help having a good stare at him. 

Not that he is more or less remarkable in 
point of physical stature than the generality of 
men :— he is evidendy neither an Irish giant 
nor Tom Thumb the Great ; nor is there any- 
thing particularly statesmanlike in his air, 
manner, or expression. He is a prepossessing- 
looking man, with a letter-of-recommendation 
face, and there's an end onH. He looks like one 
of those men you would select in a stage-coach, 
or on the deck of a steamer, for advances to- 
wards a travelling acquaintanceship, satisfied 
beforehand that you would meet with a favour- 
able reception. 

But when one contemplates the man^s posi- 
tion, — when you come to consider how much 
is in his power for good and evil, — how much 
depends upon him, — what a large small human 
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family look up to him^ as to some presiding 
genius, upon whose will depend the alternations 
of public prosperity or distress, — when you 
think of the weighty interests intrusted to his 
yigilance and care, when you recollect that, 
placid as he is, war may be proclaimed from 
those Ups^ and that arm, no longer than an- 
other man's, can reach the Antipodes in mercy, 
vengeance, or justice, — when you remember 
that to him, simple as he sits there, is delegated 
the patronage of the Crown of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and that the fates and fortunes of 
the aspiring intellect of England, in every way 
in which it can be exhibited as connected with 
public life, are more or less in his hands, — that 
a smile from that man is fortune, and his frown 
exclusion from expected honours and coveted 
rewards, — I say, whether you regard the weight 
of his responsibility, the depth of his care, or 
the height of his power, you cannot behold the 
Chief Minister of England without some emo- 
tion, with which you are unaffected in contem- 
plating any private man, of a station soever 
exalted. 

The Prime Minister swells beyond the cir- 
cumference of ordinary mortals. 

He is not a man ; he is a body politic. We 
do not behold a right honourable baronet ; he 

VOL. I. M 
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is before our eyes a great gubemating abstrac- 
tion. In royalty we regard the pride and 
pomp ; but in him we see the circumstance of 
executive authority. 

Yet, great as he is^ high as he is, above us 
as he is placed, he is, after all, the creature of 
the Crown, the humble servant of the law ; 
the power that gave him power is yet more 
powerful than he ; he is but as one of the 
ffemif who in his turn is obliged to obey t^e 
spirits that obey him ; he is tenant of power 
only at will ; he owes all that his magnificent 
position bestows upon him, and enables him to 
bestow upon otiiers, of the people of this 
country. 

Recollecting that the power of a Premier is 
but the power of the public will, devolved, upon 
one man, exercised by one man for the time 
being, we have a greater interest in him ; he k 
nearer us, and all that concerns him is our 
concern. 

The minister of a despotic monarchy respon- 
sible only to his master, the depository of his 
absolute power, and registrar of his sovereign 
will, this land is stranger to, and we cannot, 
tiierefore, determine in what Hght such an one 
would be regarded. We should behold in him 
only a courtier of a higher grade, and our re- 
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gardSj if analysed, would probably be made up 
of commingled hate and fear. The interest 
which a responsible minister inspires, the ac- 
tivity of individual censure and applause could 
never heighten the interest with which the 
career of a great statesman is here pursued by 
all classes and denominations of men, jfrom the 
highest to the lowest, — ^from the most affluent 
to those who have nothing but an opinion. 

But we forget that we propose merely to 
bestow upon the reader a familiar picture of 
the progress of a parliamentary night, and not 
follow the footsteps of the noble author of an 
Essay on the English Constitution. 

The Premier having taken his seat, order is 
restored, members take their places, and the 
House speedily subsides into something like 
repose. Now begin, in regular rotation, mem- 
bers who have questions to put to the right 
honourable baronet at the head of her Ma- 
jesty's Government. 

A good-looking, well-dressed, and rather 
dandyish style of man, young-looking, or at 
least not looking so old as a man should look 
who has taken a prominent part in public life 
for more than a quarter of a century, unexcep*- 
tionable in air and manner, and with a reason- 
able share of the self-confidence that^ we are 

M 2 
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informed, pertains to superior minds, rises 
from the opposition bench, and propounds an 
interrogatory touching Servia, or Sdnde, or 
some other of our more important foreign relar 
tions. 

No great interest is excited in the House by 
the question, unless it be one of unusual im- 
portance, when a ^^Hear ! hear !'^ may be heard 
from the back benches of the Oppoation. 

The Premier, rising with deliberate air, re- 
plies at some length, and in a peculiar style; 
for, though replying, he takes care not to an- 
swer, unless he has nothing to say. In that 
case, he appears communicatiye enough ; and 
although his responses are occasionally mystifi- 
catory enough, his style is clear ; and whatever 
the matter of his reply may be, the manner 
never fdls. What he says may not give com- 
plete satisfaction \ but there can be no quarrel 
with the way in which he says either what he 
chooses shall or shall not be communicated. 
He weighs carefully every word, knowing it 
will have a wide circulation, and takes care 
that he will issue no light ones. If he seems 
to think it proper that the question should 
be largely entered into, he enters into it at 
large; but if, on the conti'ary, there is any 
doubt in his mind as to the policy of complete 
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reply, he reserves his information, but in a de- 
precatory manner, studious to avoid the re- 
motest possibility of giving offence. 

Question follows question, almost always 
from the opposition benches, addressed to 
the minister, in reference to matters con- 
nected with his particular department; for it 
is observable that no minister appears to know 
anything of the business pertaining to his 
colleague^ and, indeed, an indisposition to 
afford information is the prevailing character 
of the Treasury Bench on these occasions. 
Sometimes it is not as yet fully informed 
upon the subject inquired into by the honour- 
able member opposite ; sometimes it wiU cause 
immediate inquiry to be instituted^ and will 
communicate the result with the least possible 
delay to the House. 

Again, if papers of importance, or of no 
importance, are demanded, the Treasury Bench 
avoids to the very last moment laying them on 
the table. 

Sometimes, to communicate papers at pre- 
sent would not be expedient for the public 
service ; at other times, the honourable paper- 
hunter is assured — the Treasury Bench is a 
great assurer — there is policy in that — that the 
moment the papers are printed the House will 
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enjoy all the benefit their contents can afford 
the " coUectiye wisdom/* 

Sometimes a question is refused an answer, 
on the ground of want of notice. 

If an honourable member should ask some- 
thing tantamount to " What^s o'clock ?'* with- 
out notice, the minister whose department 
it is to keep a watch cannot by any possibility 
know the *^ time of day'* without notice ; not 
having had, he says, notice of the question, 
with the most profound respect for the ho- 
nourable member putting the question, he (the 
minister) declines answering the question. 

The inquirer then, rising in a pet, gives 
notice that on such a day he shall inquire of 
the right honourable baronet, the Secretary 
for the Home Department, ^^ What o'clock it 
is," and sits down, the secretary bowing atten- 
tion to the speech of the honourable member. 

Sometimes the question is irregular, some- 
times irrelevant, sometimes impertinent. 

One or two captains, with foreheads of 
brass, and a ringing tone of voice, that one 
would expect to find proceeding from metallic 
heads, make a business of putting questions, 
which, with no expenditure of brains, pro- 
cures them a high-up place in the Parlia- 
mentary columns of the morning papers. 
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Their questions generally arise out of a hy- 
pothetical paragraph in a country paper ; as, 
for example, whether the right honourable 
baronet is aware of the storming of a round* 
house in the West Riding of York by an 
armed body of men, and rescue of the only 
prisoner therein ; — or whether th^ right ho- 
nourable baronet has taken any steps to avenge 
the insult offered to our national flag, in the 
person of a Plymouth bum-boat woman, who 
was boarded by the crew of a French frigate 
in Hamoaze, and who were bravely driven 
off by the bum-boat woman, with the loss, 
on the side of Britain, of a leg of mutton and 
trimmings. 

These, and a great many other questions, 
having been asked and replied to with great 
deference and suavil^, — the Treasury Bench 
is supremely polite and deferential, — ^the pre- 
liminary business of the day is over, and the 
adjourned debate, which must be called busi- 
ness by courtesy, but which is, in fact, the 
most laborious idleness that can possibly be 
conceived, is resumed, generally by some 
plodder, or dull fellow^ put up purposely to 
drawl his everlasting platitudes against time. 

This useful Member of the House, in pur- 
suance of his duty, gets up, makes a bob 
of the head towards the Chair, — hems, coughs 
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— hems, haws, coughs again, — looks at the 
array of documents he has displayed upon a 
vacant seat at his right hand, and begins, — 
the reporters in the gallery, of one accord, 
laying down their pens, taking snuff, and con- 
versing one with another. 

This operation in the reporter's gallery is 
the best criterion of what you are to expect 
from the senator on his legs, whose stolid, 
unidea'd face, cropped head, squab, common- 
place figure, and whose voice, like the in- 
definitely prolonged drone of a bagpipe, gives 
sad presage of the infliction with which he 
threatens the House. There is a dogged de- 
termination in his face, his voice, his manner, 
that plainly tells you he means nothing less 
than two hours and a half of it. The majority 
of the House makes its escape; but as the 
debate is supposed to be of importance, mi- 
nisters are obliged, in decency, to remain; 
and now one can see at a glance that these 
high officers do not get their high salaries 
for nothing. There they sit writhing in their 
seats, now from this side, now to that, as if 
the bench they sat on were at a red heat; 
now they write letters on their knees, or open 
little green and red boxes, with little gold 
keys attached to their guard-chain, or read 
despatches, or converse with one another in 
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a low tone. The Premier^ meanwhile, leans 
back on the bench, with difficulty keeping 
his eyes open, although maintaining, by con- 
tinual effort, the aspect of attention, evi- 
dently present only in the flesh, absent in the 
spirit. 

The proser proses on, the reporters mutter 
many a curse; the members in the side-gal- 
leries roll a cushion beneath their heads by 
way of pillow, and at full length compose 
themselves to that sleep which the tone and 
manner of the orator makes inevitable. 

The House becomes hot and sultry, and 
everybody in it exhausted, with that kind of 
lethargic apathy one feels, when having no em- 
ployment of body or mind, in the dog-days. 
Our friend, having read the newspaper from 
end to end, and declaring he can stand it 
no longer, desires me to follow him. We 
steal out of the House by a side-door, arid, 
after climbing sundry stairs, and threading 
intricate passages, find ourselves in a spacious, 
but naked, half*fumished, and common4ook- 
ing chop-house, or coffee-room« 



Bellamy's 



Here are members of the house seated on 

M 3 
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the tables, mounted on the rails of chairs, 
eatiiig steaks or chops, sipping wine or brandy 
and water, abandoning themselves without 
reserve to that ease and jollity that the eon- 
sumption of good things seldom fails to in- 
spire. 

Buainess--:house-business, that is to say — 
is never thought of; or the only eonnezion we 
at Bellamy's — for this is Bellamy^s — ^have with 
the House is, ftn occasional inquiry whether 
that ass, dolt, foql, bore, &c., &c. — never ut- 
tered without the usual damnatory prefix— is 
still " vp.^' The answer in the a^ripative is 
sure to be the signal for ordering more wine, or 
more brandy ai^d water, 6r adjourning to the 
smoking-room^ or the tea-room, there to remain 
till the talking nuisance below stairs is abated. 

We returned, however, after enjoying a com- 
fortable chop, served up in the plain English 
fashion, — and I need hardly say how very plain 
that English fashion is,— ^said English chop 
being usually raw in the middle, with ^ strip 
of solid fat round one side, like a ti^Uow-oandle 
six to the pound, served up in a half-coid 
plate, without gravy. 

Such was the parliamentary chop at Bella- 
my's, — the attendant, when we asked if any 
vegetables were to be had, staring with that 
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1)ewildered air with which a loyal man may be 
supposed to look when be hears treason uttered 
in his presence. 

Of Bellamy's it is enough to say, that it in 
no respect has the advantage of an ordinary 
city chop-house ; and to say thus much for it 
is by no means disparaging the concern. 

THE HOUSE AGAIN. 

My parUamentary friend and myself having 
returned to the House by the little side-door, 
had the mortification to find that we had re- 
turned too soon, ^ The mover of the adjourned 
debate was even yet upon his legs^ maintaining 
the same interminable drone, with a pertina- 
city worthy a better cause ; paper after paper he 
read; letter after letter from one of his consti* 
tuents he quoted to the House : sentence after 
sentence he repeated, with a sweet oblivion of 
having given utterance to the very same words 
twenty times before ; two hours and a half by 
Shrewsbury clock had this odious man kept 
hammering away, with just as much weariness 
or fatigue as a locomotive engine feels when 
dragging a ponderous goods' train. The House 
had disappeared, save a devoted band of bro- 
thers—enough barely to keep a House,— who 
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slumbered on the benches in every variety of 
attitude; some on the broad of their backs, 
some with their heels above their heads, some 
with their heads down, and their hands leaning 
over the back of the bench immediately be- 
neath. 

The gentlemen in the reporters^ gallery had, 
with few exceptions, fled; such as remained 
were dozing, one with his head lying back 
against the wall, his mouth wide open, as if to 
catch the blue-bottles crawling legs-uppermost 
above his head ; another leaning against a 
third, who preserved an equilibrium by stick- 
ing his feet against the partition dividing the 
reporters' from the members' gallery. 

If any man who thinks the Speaker extrava- 
gantly paid with five thousand pounds a year, 
had at this moment seen that unfortunate gen- 
tleman, with an air of anguished attention upon 
his brow, and patience tried beyond endurance 
in every line of his jaded and exhausted coun- 
tenance ; if he had seen him writhing in the 
chair, and casting a half-indignant, half-im- 
ploring look upon the talker, saying as plain as 
look could say it, " Do you never mean to ciit 
it short ?" depend upon it that man would not 
submit to the same infliction, or undergo the 
same torture, for twice the money. 
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If any man thinks it high^ and mighty, 
and great to be a Parliament man, to take 
the oaths and his seat, to shout ^'Ay, ay; 
No, no,** let him come here night after night 
with a Speaker's order, and when he retires 
night after night, jaded and out-worn, from 
listening to speeches such as we are suffering 
under now, — speeches that, like the other 
world, are not merely incomprehensible but 
eternal, — be assured he will feel, that to do his 
duty in that House, to attend to his business 
as he ought, is no ordinary toil, no easily dis- 
chargeable duty. 

At last the honourable bore begins to get 
hoarse ; he has spit out the last pip of his last 
orange, and begins to intermit his endless 
twaddle ; he makes full stops, and labours to 
say something he has said twenty times, the 
twenty-first time, but in vain ; he finds himself 
^' pumped out,*' still he is unwilling to sit 
down ; he looks round, and, accustomed to find 
the House asleep, takes no notice, but rum- 
mages his papers for some more nothings. At 
last, when voice and matter fail, with a re- 
finement of cruelty we could hardly have anti- 
cipated, he declares that, being ^' imwilling to 
trespass upon the time of the House,'* (a de- 
risive laugh from the House, and a painful 
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smile from the unhappy Speaker^ he concludes, 
recommending what he has said to the atten- 
tion of ministers, and the country. Then, at 
last, sits down as great a blockhead, as con- 
summate an ass, as impenetrable an example 
of unblushing ignorance, and stupid self-con- 
ceit^ as eyer, like a night-mare depressed the 
faculties and the senses of a too-enduring body 
of men. 

The House awakes, yawns, coughs, stretches 
itself, rises, runs about from one seat to ano- 
ther, like men recovering from the mesmeric 
sleep ; the patient Speaker looksi round, careful 
to catch the eye of one of the many competitors 
for the honour of inflicting another oration 
upon the assembled Commons. 

I think I hear the impatient reader in- 
quire why the House stands such interminable 
inflictions as that we have taken such pains in 
describing ? Why is it, you ask, are not these 
endless screws coughed down, or laughed down, 
or put down by united noises more hideously 
monotonous than his own ? 

Impatient reader, you appear by this inquiry 
to have forgotten that there are such things as 
parties in the House, — men who have partisan 
interests to care for ; men who look not much 
beyond the House, its tricks, stratagems, and 
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petty warfare ; men who wisely consider that 
the best representative represents himself; 
men with whom number one is the golden 
number, and in whose estimation self is not 
only the^r^^^ but the only law of nature. 

This being premised, the management of a 
party is part and parcel of the so-called public 
business ; and one part of that management is 
always to have a bore^ or succession of bores, 
to talk against time during that tedious interval 
between the departure and return of the Mem-* 
bers from dinner. 

And this vital daily business of dinner, the 
curious stranger will discover to possess an im- 
portant influence on the House, as upon all 
other houses. 

The House begins to fill, as we have already 
said, about half-past five ; about half-past six it 
begins to empty; hardly any other sound is 
heard than that of senators going out of dqors 
in quick successidh. In vain does the Speaker, 
who has had an early dinner, that he may be 
enabled to attend as he ought to his business, 
cry " order ! order !*' " bar ! bar ?^ in vain do 
honourable Members, who have just returned 
from their chop at Bellamy's, to snooze away 
the evening in the body of the House, cry 
^^ chair! chair!'' Every body rushes out of 
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doors, save the sixteen on the one side, and 
fourteen on the other, who are House-keepers 
for the time being, and the Secretary to the 
Treasury, or Board of Control, who in his own 
person represents during dinner-time all the 
ministers. 

Even the Serjeant-at-arms quits his easy 
leathern chair, and retires to dinner, his deputy 
taking his principalis place. The business of 
the House, that is to say, the talking, is now 
done by deputy; second, third, fourth, and 
fifth-rates; the parliamentary sloops, gun-brigs, 
are put in the van, to pour in their little bat- 
teries of speech, until the return from dinner 
of their betters. 

Now, does the House present a languid, 
^ete appearance, which continues till about 
half-past ten, when the diners- out return, and 
the empty benches fill again. 

Now, a most amusing scene is enacted ; one 
of those dull touches that enliven the dulness 
of a tedious description of a tedious place ; I 
mean, the anxiety of the Members possessed 
of bottled speeches to have an opportunity of 
uncorking them, or, in parliamentary language, 
of " catching the Speaker's eye.*^ 

This organ must, indeed, have a preternatural 
squint to include all the rising orators, who. 
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starting simultaneously from their seats^ where 
they half sit, half stand, like greyhounds in the 
slips, poke forward their several heads in eager 
rivalry. I have counted sometimes no less 
than twenty on their legs at once; the more 
retiring, and those better worth listening to, 
gradually sitting down again: one more ob- 
stinate and long-winded, fixing himself steadily 
on his pins, papers and speech in hand, deter- 
mined, as Dogberry says, ^' to bestow all his 
tediousness upon their honours.^' At length 
the Speaker, by a significant wave of the hand, 
in the line of direction of some honourable 
Member, intimates that the Member indicated 
shall proceed; the disappointed orators sit 
down with lack-a-daisical visages, and the 
selected Cicero does proceed with a vengeance. 

Here, at this point of the debate we may 
take occasion to digress a little towards a 
general estimate of the oratory of the House 
of Commons, I mean as to its quality : when 
the ocean is measured in imperial pints, some- 
body may succeed in calculating its quantity, 
but not till then. 

Speeches must follow the classification of 
speakers; and of speakers there are in the 
House, I take it, the following leading, or pre- 
dominant classes : — 
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L Statesmen. 
IL Men of Business. 

III. Orators. 

IV. Praters. 
V. Twaddlers. 

VI. Bores. 
VII. Downright Fools. 

VIII. Merry-Andrews, or buffoons. 

By referring to Parliamentary Reports, and 
carefully reading any given debate, the curious 
in such inquiries may find it difficult to ascer- 
tain to which of the above categories any par- 
ticular speech is referrible, for a reason to be 
immediately stated. 

Nothing, indeed can be more truly and essen- 
tially different in their nature than a speech as 
it is spoken in the House, and a speech as it is 
read in the morning or evening paper. A news- 
paper report conveys about the same idea of a 
speech as it is spoken, as a map of a city or 
country does of the country or city itself. 
Both give you some idea of length and breadth, 
but of style, manner, peculiarities, eccentrici- 
ties, much, if not all which the bearer can 
appreciate, is totally lost to the reader^ who 
beholds merely a flat superficies of so many 
columns, more or less, as the case may be, of 
speech, rolled, levelled, compressed, packed. 
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and made up for the next day's market by the 
talent and discrimination of the reporter. 

Out of the House^ too, the by-play, the 
various significant sounds with which that 
illustrious body greets the praters, twaddlers, 
bores, fools^ and merry-andrews, is altogether 
lost and omitted. In the analysis of the de- 
bate, indeed, one reads that the House ex- 
pressed impatience, or that such and such an 
honourable member addressed at great length 
a noisy and inattentive House — ^no wonder- 
yet the cause of the noise is non-apparent in the 
newspaper, and to those who do not study the 
speeches of the preceding eyening with atten- 
tion, a speech of one man, though a little 
longer, or a little shorter, looks as well upon 
paper as the speech of another man. Much 
and deserved praise has been accorded to the 
reporters for the fidelity of their transcriptions 
of Parliamentary Debates ; yet nobody seems 
to acknowledge the merit they possess in 
making debates readable; in extracting or- 
der out of chaos, and connecting rationally a 
jum]ple of incoherent sentences, which, if 
reported exactly, and with the usual accom- 
paniments would lead one to imagine he was 
reading the newspaper turned upside down. 

One honoiu*able Member, as the opener of 
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the adjourned debate of this evenings speaks in 
a continuously monotonous drone, varying 
from its key-note not a semi^tone during the 
entire infliction ; another deals out an infinite 
deal of nothings in an unvaried sing-song; a 
third recites, school-boy fashion, a got-off-by 
heart speech, the words flowing faster than his 
breath; he fears he shall forget what is to come 
next, and pushes sentence after sentence heels- 
over-head, till order and regularity being for- 
gotten, words are a mere mob, equally devoid 
of choice, intelligence, and order. 

A third encores the concluding word or two 
of each period, in a sententious alliteration, 
enacting at once the part of speaker and his 
echo, as thus :— 

^^ And this, sir, is a Christian country ; this 
is a country that cares for tiie poor — ahem — 
that cares for the poor/^ (Hear.) 

"This is the way in which the people are 
treated — ahem — are treated.'* (Hear.) 

Sometimes this exquisite figure of rhetoric is 
encored two or three times while the orator is 
endeavouring to recollect the next sentence, 
and thus you often hear the last word or two 
of the preceding trembling repeatedly on the 
speaker's tongue, like a pea in a tobacco-pipe. 

Some, evidentiy suspecting that their recol- 
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lection of what they are about to say may 
desert them, and that their oration may resem- 
ble Hudibras^ 

Adventure of the bear and fiddle^ 
Begun, but left off in the middle, 

rattle along an endless chain of words, in a full, 
flowing vein, hardly pausing to take breath, 
apprehensive, like Herrick's nightingale, that 
the auditory may disappear 

Ere half his tale be told, 

which, to say the truth, they generally do. 

Every variety of voice, from the deep rum- 
bling bass of the honourable Member for Bir- 
mingham to the shriek of Mr. Shiel, and the 
intermediate tones through the full compass of 
the chromatic scale, you have an opportunity 
of admiring in its turn ; and, varied as is the 
voice, more various is the action of the House. 

The leading speakers on both sides usually 
hold forth from that part of the Treasury and 
opposition benches opposite the table. This 
position has many advantages. By concealing 
the lower half of the orator's person, he can 
kick his heels, stoop on his haunches, rise on 
tiptoe, put one foot a'top of another, in the 
manner of the sailor's hornpipe, and perform a 
variety of other intricate evolutions, which 
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upon the open floor of the House, or even 
from the back benches^ would be inexcusable. 
His hands, too, find ample employment in 
clenching each knock-down argument with a 
knock down blow on the red box, which re- 
sounds under the successive verberations of the 
senatorial shut fist. 

The reader may have some idea of a red box 
oration from the following report, in which we 
have carefully supplied the omissions of the 
regular parliamentary reporters, who forgot 
altogether to notice the effect of the several 
thumps, and their harmony with the articulate 
sounds of the speaker. 

Mr. Littlewit, who had been on his legs one 
minute and twenty-five seconds before the 
preceding speech was concluded, having caught 
the Speaker's eye, vibrated several times be- 
tween the red box on the table and the firont 
opposition bench; and, having given a pre- 
liminary cough, hem, and slap on the box^ to 
awaken the slumbering attention of the House, 
delivered himself with tongue and fist as fol- 
lows : — 

" Sir, — (slap on the box) — I thank the honour- 
able Member who spoke — who spoke last 
(thump) for his speech — his speech, (slap — slap) 
which tears the (thump) the veil from the pro- 
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fessing— the professing friend — ^friends of the 
landed interest. (Hear^ and two thumps on 
the box.) Sir, (slap) the honourable (slap, 
slap) Member who spoke last, the Member for 
Guzzlebury (thump) — 
An Hon Member. — " Swigham.*' 
Mr. LiTTLEwiT. — I mean Swigham — Swig 
— (a laugh) Swigham, has said — (slap) — has 
said that nothing — - (thump) — nothing (two 
thumps) is to be done — is to be done to (thump) 
alleviate the distress — (slap) — ^the distress of 
the (thump, thump) agricultural interest. (Two 
slaps, and Hear, hear.) Sir (slap), we are 
arrived — are arrived (thump) at a crisis, — 
(thump, and a laugh,)— I say, sir, a (slap on 
the box) crisis has arrived — (two thumps, and 
Oh ! oh !) An honourable Member says Oh ! 
oh ! (thump) but I say (slap) Oh ! yes. (Laugh- 
ter, and two loud knocks with the knuckles on 
the red box.) Sir, we are in great distress — 
(here the honourable Member, whose full-fed 
roseate countenance by no means confirms his 
assertion, buries his nose and mouth in the pulp 
of an orange) — in the deepest distress. (Laugh- 
ter, and an emphatic knock.) The right 
honourable Baronet (slap) has deceived his 
supporters. (A vindictive bang on the box, 
and Hear, hear, from the opposition.) The 
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honourable Member for Swigham (slap) tells us 
that we are to expect (thump) what ? — (thump) 
— nothing at all— (slap)— I say, sir, (slap) no- 
thing at all. (Laughter, two knocks, and Hear, 
hear.) Well, sir, what then ? Will the right 
honourable Baronet take measures — (slap) — 
will the right honourable Baronet tell the 
House (Hear, hear) what he means to — (bang) 
— to do? (Bang, bang, the right honourable 
baronet alluded to smiling, as plain as smile 
can speak, *^ Don't you wish you may get it.*') 
The right honourable Baronet (bang) smiles, 

in such a sort. 
As if he mocked himself to think 
He could be moved to smile at anything ; 

(bang, bang) — but will he come to the (crack on 
the box) — to the point — (slap) — to the — (slap, 
bang) — the point. (Hear, hear, hear, from 
the opposition.) The country — ^the country 
expects — (whang)— England expects that every 
(bang) this day will (slap, bang) do his duty. 
(Whang, bang, and a laugh, excited by the 
novelty of the quotation.) If, sir, this great — 
(bang)— this great country is to be — (whack) — 
is to be dependent on foreigners — (slap, bang, 
and Oh ! oh ! This being the seventy- ninth 
repetition of the words " dependent on foreign- 
ers " in the course of the session, the Oh ! 
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oh !'s are numerous in proportion to the impa- 
tience of the auditory) — I say, sir, (slap) if we 
are to depend^(Oh ! oh ! and cries of *^ Ques- 
tion^' — ^why, that is the question (bang, slap.) 

An Hon. Member. — What? 

Mr. Littlewit. — What ? — that — (indicat- 
ing by a bang on the box that that much 
buffeted receptacle is the question, whereat is 
much laughter) — I say, sir, — (bang, and scrap- 
ing of feet, coughing, and the other sounds 
by which the exhausted senate expresses its 
impatience) «^ I suggest, sir, that the right 
honourable Baronet (bang) should — (Question, 
question. Here the honourable Member be- 
comes confused, shuffles to and fro, performing 
intricate evolutions with his feet and legs, the 
heels betraying the obfuscation of the head; 
embracing the red box with wandering fingers, 
at length he ventures to lift the lid, and seems 
surprised at finding it empty.) 

A facetious Serjeant-at-law sitting near sug- 
gests, in an under tone, ^^Try your head;*' an 
audible titter runs over the part of the House 
within hearing; the dumb-foundered orator, 
looking exactly like a school-boy on a speech 
day, who finds himself the victim of a treach- 
erous memory, remains speechless, until re- 
assured by 8 few hearty cheers, and a cry of 

vol. I. N 
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^'Go on/' fifom both sides of the House^ 
enabling him to stammer out a most lame and 
impotent conclusion. 

The wonder is, that this speech, and speeches 
of this, the Twaddle category, are so con- 
nected in phrase, so dove-tailed in sentence 
by the skill of the gentlemen of the press, that, 
when we have looked in the paper next day, 
nothing but the member's name prefixed could 
have enabled us to be satisfied of its identity* 
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CHAPTER XXL 

NOTIONS OF THE HONORABLE HOUSE. 

Of leading general ideas one gets by attend- 
ing the House of Commons as a spectator^ the 
first and most prominent, is that of tedious 
loquacity. 

All talk, never-ending, never-dying gabble, 
barren speech, teaching nothing, and giving to 
the wearied listener nothing to carry away. 
Night after night, morning after morning, have 
we retired from that House where is only wea- 
riness, to a house where only is refreshment, — 
from the House of Commons to the House of 
Call, — ^from St. Stephen's Chapel to the Magpie 
and Stump. Often, lubricating our dusty 
throat with that bland and generous fluid — ^best 
emblem of the delights of the married state, — 
known by the familiar name of half-and-half, 
have we pondered over the past debate, and 
racked our treacherous memory for somethii^g 

N 2 
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to be remembered, of weight, or brilliancy^ and 
.value; some happy stroke of humour, some 
neat and well-turned repartee, some sparkling 
sally of wit ; or^ better still, some wise saw of 
politics, some individual spark of the boasted 
collective wisdom, some rule of public conduct, 
some exposition of self-denial, of postpone- 
ment of personal and party politics to the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. We 
seldom or ever could recall anything of the 
kind ; retrospecting with the eye of memory, 
all we saw was a great sandy desert of talk, and 
here and there, but at wide .and far-distant 
intervals, a little patch of refreshing green, 
and this had more of the flower-garden, or 
parterre, about it than of the oasis ; more for 
ornament was it of the speech, than of use to 
the hearer. 

I do not mean to assert that there is not now 
and t&en a speech from beginning to ending 
well worth listening to, when, so far from feel- 
ing fatigued, we only regret that the speaker 
so soon has concluded. But these are compa- 
ratively rare; when they do occur they are 
severed from one another by a wide interval of 
balderdash ; they are most usually confined to 
the beginning or ending of some slow debate, 
the intermediate space resembling a dreary road 
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between two rich^ luxurious, and intellectual 
cities. 

Members who take upon themselves the 
responsibiUty of managing a question, who are 
leading counsel as it were, would not be tole- 
rated if they had not a good deal to say. Their 
speeches are usually studied, and if heavy at 
times, are yet stored with information, and if 
devoid of fancy, abundant in figures and facts. 
But it is certain, beyond doubt or denial, that 
there is a talking mob in the House of Com- 
mons, talkers for talk^s sake, men of whom the 
ccLcoethes hquendi has taken fast hold ; men 
who are desirous to talk, saying nothing, 
and to make speeches, consisting only of 
words, sentences strung together at second- 
hand, like the garments at the door of an old 
clothes' shop, wherein is neither life, form, 
substance, nor matter. The impatience of the 
House seems to have no powers of intinfldation 
for this class of men ; they consume a certain 
amount of valuable time in the delivery of an 
uncertain quantity of valueless talk, amid 
coughing, groaning, fidgetting, and depreca- 
tion, it may be, indeed, execrations of their 
fellows, and they sit down, satisfied that the 
newspapers of the following day will give an 
edition of their speech, ^* improved and cor- 
rected." 
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To talk for the sake of talking seems to be 
one of the meanest lights in which apitifbl 
vanity can show itself^ and would hardly be 
tolerated at a sponting-club of law-stadents> 
yet hi the senate it is endured to an excess that, 
without experience, one could not have be- 
lieved the powers of human endurance equal 
to sustain. 

But| it must not be forgotten, that whereas 
the spouters in debating-clubs are of no weight 
or substance, the prosers of the parliament are 
** large-acred men ;' and it is astonishing how 
important and awe-inspiring a thing senatorial 
stupidity appears when we behold it through 
the magnifying power of fifty thousand pounds 
a-year. It takes time, and a train of reason- 
ing, to convince you that, after all, a man is a 
Uockhead with fifty tiiousand a-year. 

Another leading general idea of the House 
of Commons, as a body, is, that it is a onb- 
idba'd plagb, where every man who takes a 
prominent part stands upon some notion, or 
crotchet, by which he endeavours to attain 
notoriety, and which he puts forward as a 
panacea, not only for all political, but moral 
and social evils, with which the state mav be 
threatened or afflicted. Some attach them- 
selves to one thing, some to another; one man 
has a currency crotchet, which he lugs in, as 
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Sancho did his proverbs, by the head and 
shoidders ; another rejoices in a poor-law 
crotchet, to which he refers all the ills that 
flesh is heir to, and insists that with a repeal 
of the Poor-law, England will once more be 
*' herself again l'^ 

Members ^' take up'' a thing, as the phrase 
is, to make the subject of their researches. 
One takes up the Irish Churchy and annually 
knocks a good many thickly-printed columns 
of reports out of that; another has an annual 
shot at the Estimates ; a third makes a motion 
for the repeal of the Corn-laws ; and so on. 
There is a well understood division of labour 
in the House every man holding his own sprat, 
whale, or herring, as the case may be, by its 
own proper tail. 

The vast numbers of young men about both 
Houses of Parliament, but especially the House 
of Commons, is another leading general idea, 
that necessarily strikes the observant stranger* 

There are few noble families in the land of 
any territorial distinction, who are not repre- 
sented in a twofold manner; by themselves 
in the Upper, by their connexions in the 
Lower House ; and the very young members 
that crowd the side-galleries, and congregate in 
a body below die bar, are generally of noble 
&milies. 
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Tet there are young, and youngish men of 
distinction in the House, who are plebeians ; 
these are generally of the class of working 
members, who labour at the business of legis- 
lation; whereas the noble, gentle, and very 
often simple young gentlemen we have referred 
to above only play at law-givers, as they do 
sometimes at soldiers. 

Another remarkable thing in the House of 
Commons i3, the want of independent actions 
on the part of individual members, and their 
almost military subordination to their leaders. 
It is a necessary thing, perhaps, for practicied 
purposes, that this discipline should be main- 
tained, but it is, nevertheless, curious to see 
how completely the representative subsides 
into the partizan. You would imagine that 
the House consisted of representatives of Lord 
John Russell and Sir Robert Peel — of the Ins 
and Outs, rather than of the country ; nor is 
any man in a more hopeless plight than the 
man who takes an independent course of ac- 
tion, or refuses to bind himself to the interests 
of one side of the House or the other. He is 
sneered at and thwarted in everyway; called 
an impracticable, and left alone in his patriotism 
and his glory. 

This isolation results from the selfishness, 
the party, class, and personal interests of the 
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great mass of members ; they will not act, or 
TOte^ with men who are not consistent to a 
party, as if a party is consistent with itself; as 
if time^ and the progress of public opinion, 
and the pressure of events^ do not necessarily 
demand changes in the minds of men, often 
amounting to a reversal of their fixed, and as 
they fondly thought, correct notions of con- 
duct. 

A want of large and general sympathy with 
the unrepresented, or badly-represented classes, 
is the leading defect of the House ; but for 
this who can say that the House is to blame ? 
The electors choose the House, and if they are 
selfish, or negligent, or corrupt in their choice , 
if they choose their representatives for every 
thing, or something, or nothing, except what 
ought to be the guiding motive of their choice, 
as tried integrity, experience, years, common 
sense, and common sympathies with mankind, 
the fault is in tJiem, not in those they send to 
the Commons' House of Parliament. 

A pleasing trait of the House is, its fairness 
and generosity towards any speaker who has 
business to speak, or who has got anything to 
say; the House always listens to such a one 
with attention. A new Member, likewise, is 
always well received, and his dibut marked by 

N 3 
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consideration for his feelings on first address-^ 
ing so formidable an assembly; tbe cry of 
« New Member ! New Member V « Hear ! 
hear! hear!'' gives him confidence, and en- 
courages him to proceed; but if, unfortunately, 
he is tried, and found wanting, he will not 
again be heard with any degree of marked at* 
tention. 

The House is highly discriminative in this 
respect. A man of character, weight, authority, 
or information upon any particular point, is 
heard with general attention ; a Member, on 
the contrary, who talks for talk's sake, — and of 
these there are, unfortunately, too many, is not 
listened to, except by the reporters ; he crietk 
out in the house, and no man regardeth him« 
If a phtm^meter, or instrument for measuring 
noise, could be invented, you would thereby 
be enabled to form a pretty accurate judgment 
of the respective merits of the several speakers. 
When Peel or Russell are up^ the noise is at 
zero; when middling members are talking, 
there is a temperate noise ; but when from the 
back benches, foolish, loud-talking, ignorant, 
forward young fellows, without informatidn or 
ability, except in their own conceit, insist upon 
jatvinffy the noise reaches the boiling point, and 
the prater becomes, certainly not sUent, but 
certainly unheard. Tou cannot hear a word 
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he says ; you see his nether jaw yibrating up 
and down, Uke that of a donkey masticating a 
tough thistle. 

EXAMPLES OF POLITICAL LIPE. 
THE ADVENTURINQ M,P. 

The adventuring M.P. is a political fortune- 
hunter. 

His* leading gift is gift of the gab ; he has 
a marvellous knack of jawing, and a happy 
insensibility to his own defects, of whatever 
description. Of this category was Bill 
Blatherum. 

Bill had a small property, with great in- 
cumbrances ; in fact, when he paid the interest 
of his mortgages, his mother's jointure, and 
his agent, out of the rents and profits oi 
Blatherum Hdl, he might put the residue in 
his eye, and see none the worse for ^t. No^ 
thing but strict economy and attention to his 
afiairs could have given Bill even a moderate 
independence; but Bill was a clever fellow, 
and disdained moderation. He could talk, to 
be sure; how he amid talk! and, like many 
another fool, he thought more was to be got 
by talking than by holding his tongue. He 
frequented all sorts of public meetings, where 
he recited all maimer of speeches, having 
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previously sent them oflF to the county paper ; 
he took the chair at political free and easies, 
shook hands with influential butchers^ and was 
hand in glove with the electioneering attorney 
of the neighbouring borough town. 

Living at a considerable distance from Lon- 
don, and seeing the consequential airs of the 
M.P.'s of his neighbourhood^ — ^who, by the 
way, were gentlemen of great infl)ience and 
ample fortune^ Bill thought that to be a 
member of the House of Commons must be 
what George Robins familiarly styles ^'a little 
heaven upon earth.^' Peel was an M.P., and 
why shouldn^t Bill. There seemed no reason 
in life why it should be otherwise. It nev6r 
entered into this poor man^s^ comprehension 
that the common herd of M.Ps. were no way 
distinguished from other men, save by the ad- 
dition of the two magical letters, after their 
names^ the privilege of franking, and the privi- 
lege of non-imprisonment for debt; that, for 
any other advantage, a man might just as well 
write after his name M.X. or M.Z. All this 
Bill did not find out until after his election, 
which, in the fulness of time^ and the empti- 
ness of pocket, he had the evil fortune to 
secure. . 

Having taken the oaths^ which cost him 
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nothing, the seat which cost him so much^ 
and paid the fees to the Serjeant-at-arms, 
which cost him seven pounds ten^ Bill's next 
great desideratum was to distinguish himself as 
an active Member of Parliament, in the only 
sense in which he could be made to compre- 
hend what an active Member of Parliament 
meant, namely, by getting up and talking upon 
any and every question, whether he knew any- 
thing about it or not. 

To be near his work, our new Lycurgus 
took lodgings in Manchester Buildings; but, 
finding by experience that a residence there 
was damnatory to his prospects in society,-— 
(for Bill mixed up with his Parliamentary suc- 
cess a confused idea of marrying a Countess, 
or heiress, or something of that sort,) — finding, 
in short, that Manchester Buildings was not 
'* the ticket/^ he got admitted a member of one 
of the numerous clubs that collectively write 
letters from St. James's Square. 

Our new Member, thus politically and social- 
ly established, lost no time in preparing for his 
maiden speech. He read up the '^ state of the 
country'^ question during the Whitsun holidays, 
and engaged an amanuensis at half-a-guinea a- 
week to make extracts from Blue Books, Par- 
liamentary debates, and files of old newspapers. 
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From this chaos of heterogeneous materials he 
gradually extracted the materials of his speech, 
which having written out carefully^ word for 
word^ as it was intended to be spoken, Bill 
rehearsed it before his glass with laudable as- 
siduity. His next operation was to reduce it 
to heads^ so that nothing might, through a 
treacherous memory^ be lost to Parliament or 
the nation; and^ thus prepared^ Bill went 
down to the House, not without a smouldering 
hope that before his return he should be called 
aside, and '^spoken to'' by the Secretary to 
the Treasury. 

'^ Tes," said he to himself, as he crossed Old 
Pftlaoe Yard, " an Under-Secretaryship to be- 
gin with 5 not that my talent could not grasp 
the Home, Foreign, or Colonial Office, without 
passing through subordinate employments. 
Pitt was Premier at twenty-two ; I am twenty- 
nine. But no matter ; I have it in me, and, 
I will take care it shall come out !'' 

As he arrived at the door opening to the 
cloak-room, a leading statesman preceding him, 
several hats were lifted in respect from the 
admiring mob ; Bill touched his hat mechani- 
cally with his fore-finger, in imitation of an 
illustrious nobleman. Two or three members, 
by-tttanders, smiled. 
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'^Tfais salutation can hardly be intended 
for me t/et ; notwithstanding the time tvUl 
come/' thought Bill Blatherum. 

Haying taken up his position^ after calcu- 
lating to a nicety the point of view from 
which he concluded himself most likely to 
catch the Speaker's eye, our statesman (for, 
to do Bill justice, he was as much a statesman 
as nine out of ten there) waited with in- 
tense anxiety for the moving the order of the 
day. The order of the day was read, where- 
upon a great many members simultaneously 
rose, as is usual, in eager emulation. Our 
hero rose with them, straining like a grey- 
hound in the slips. The eagerness of his 
manner excited a laugh through the House ; 
but, somebody crying out, "New Member, 
new Member,^' a voUey of *' hear, hear, hears," 
followed; and our orator, taking out his slip 
of paper whereon was the synopsis, or digest, 
of his speech, proceeded with his exordium. 

His speech (for we were in the gallery) was a 
very good speech, as Parliamentary speeches 
go. He declaimed against the folly of sup- 
posing that Government could provide re- 
medies for public difficulties ; quoted 

How small of all the ills that men endare 
That part that kings or laws can cause or cure ; 
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eulogized our glorious constitution in general 
terms ; delicately hinted at the merits of the 
Minister; appealed to honourable gentlemen 
opposite; was free to confess a great many 
nothings; could not possibly imagine why 
honourable gentlemen should make this a party 
question; stated very many truisms, with- 
out the grace of novelty; and sat down, 
highly gratified with the generous ^^ Hear, 
hears" that greeted his concluding observa- 
tions. 

The mistake our senator committed was, 
in imagining that the humanity with which 
the House listens to a young Member making 
his debttt would be continued to his subse- 
quent efforts in addressing them ; but so it 
was not to be. To his surprise and chagrin, 
his next display was listened to with frigid 
coldness ; the next after that with some im- 
patience; and when, at length, the House 
opened its eyes to the consciousness of the 
disagreeable fact that our new Member be- 
longed to the numerous category of the bores, 
and talked merely for the sake of hearing 
himself talk, and seeing himself imprinted at 
length in the morning papers, they refused 
to listen at all ; and, though he continued to 
exercise his undoubted privilege of speaking. 
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the House at the same time insisted upon Us 
undoubted prerogative of shutting its ears. 

Bill began to fear that he was not appreciated 
in Parliament; the Secretary of the Treasury 
had not once spoken to him on the subject of 
his acceptance of office, nor, indeed, upon any 
other subject. But his failure in securing the 
attention of the House was not the only dis- 
comfort our legislator began to find annexed to 
his high avocation. His social position did not 
appear at all improved by it. It is true, he 
dined once or twice with the Minister, as one 
of his general Parliamentary supporters ; but 
this was but a formal, ceremonial party, in 
which no approximation to intimacy could be 
made. In fact, it was understood of these 
dinners that they were merely a more hospita- 
ble sort of public meeting, and that, with 
respect to the guests with each other, and the 
host with the guests, their social isolation, 
separate from more intimate causes of alliance, 
remained as distinct, and separate as before. 

With his colleague in the representation. 
Bill had many occasions of public business; 
he was not a little annoyed to see that that 
gentleman preserved towards him the most 
cold and distant formality of politeness. Bill, 
taking advantage of the slender opportunity he 
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enjoyed of intercourse with bis colleague, who 
was a scion of a noble family, and an officer of 
the Guards, took the liberty one day of bowing 
when they met in Hyde Park; to his great 
astonishment and vexation, the brother M.P. 
stared him full in the face through his eye-glass, 
without condescending to bestow upon him the 
most equivocal token of recognition. 

Our hero now began to be aware that there 
was a difference, and that with a distinctiony 
between Members of Parliament, and that they 
had little in common, save the right to sit and 
vote. Even *^ Oh, ohs'' and *^ Hear, hears,'^ 
Bill observed, were not caught up ,by the 
House, unliess the cue was given -by a man of 
weight or a Minister. 

This opinion of the difference between 
M.P/s was confirmed by an adventure with a 
tradesman in Cockspur Street. Bill had oc* 
casion to order certain articles, which he-di* 
rected to be sent to Manchester Buildings, to 
William Blatherum, Esq. M.P. ; he laying a 
strong emphasis on the last two letters, in- 
tending to strike awe into the tradesman, who, 
however, did not seem to be at aU moved by 
their legislative importance. The articles ar* 
rived, and were sent up; the purchaser was 
informed that a person waited for an answer. 
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The Member went down, bid him tell his 
master that he would call and pay him ; when, 
horror of horrors 1 the representative of the 
Charing Cross tradesman had the audacity to 
tell the M.P* that he had orders ^' not to leave 
nothing without the ready.'* 

*^ Do you know who I am, sir ?*' thundered 
the senator. 

'' If I did, sir, I must have the money all 
the same,^ replied the man. 

'^ Do you not know, su*, that I am a Mem* 
ber of Parliament ?'* 

^ Dassay you are, sir ; but master says as 
how he's been done too often by gents in these 
here Buildings.*' 

So much for the credit of an adventuring 
M.P. 

The next essay of our hero was in the matri- 
monial line. He used to dine three or four 
times a month, during the session, with a mem- 
ber of a great city firm, who had a handsome 
lath-and-plaster house, and establishment to 
match, in the Regent's Park. It must not be 
supposed that the hospitality of our city friend 
was altogether disinterested 5 in fact, he never 
gave a dinner without an eye to business. 
Franks at that time were in great demand ; and 
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the senator paid in franks the value of his din- 
ners to the citizen. 

The latter boasted, among his other chattel 
property, a handsome daughter, with a hand- 
some fortune. Our M.P. looked at the daugh- 
ter, and thought she might answer ; his mind's 
eye squinted at the thirty thousand pounds' 
fortune in prospect ; he was sure she would 
answer. Bill fell in love, ogled, dangled, 
sighed, groaned, and played all the customary 
antic tricks by which young ladies of fortune 
are accustomed to be won. He found himself 
not altogether unacceptable ; and one night, in 
the cock-loft of the House, while his inamorata 
was looking through the ventilator, took occa- 
sion, during a debate on the sugar duties, to 
say a good many sweet things, concluding with 
a proposal. The lady went through the cere- 
monies of frowning, blushing, and hesitating, 
usual on such interesting occasions, and, like 
a dutiful daughter, referred her lover to her 
" dear pa." 

That gentleman, on being applied to, ex- 
pressed his deep sense of the honour intended 
him, and so forth— [we need not repeat what 
he said ; for you must be well aware there is a 
regular string of commonplaces upon these oc- 
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casions^ mechanically repeated]— observed that 
he intended making a handsome settlement on 
his daughter, and ended by the rather startling 
inquiry, '^ What, sir, do you propose to settle 
on my daughter ?'* 

In six weeks more the lady was married — to 
a wealthy tea-dealer in Thames Street. 

For three or four years Bill struggled bravely 
with his false position of M.P. He applied for 
everything that the Minister had to give ; 
appointed himself, through paragraphs slyly 
inserted in the newspapers, to everything, 
from Governor of Madras down to Assis- 
tant Poor Law Commissioner ; these ap- 
pointments, unfortunately, brought no sa- 
lary; raised money where he could on the 
strength of the appointment he was st^e to get; 
sold his patrimonial estate to meet his liabilities; 
was offered the Consul-Generalship of the Can- 
nibal Islands, to get rid of him, which he was 
foolish enough to refuse; and, being returned 
at the next election, was unseated for want of 
qualificiettion. 

His senatorial career thus unauspiciously 
ended, our ex M.P. hung about the clubs and 
the West End; was director of several bubble 
companies, and a general projector of new and 
striking inventions. He is well known at a 
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sort of tavem dub^ where he resorts of an 
afternoon to talk politics and projects ; and if 
you happen to drop in there any evening in the 
year, you will be sure to see him with a glass 
of gin-and-water before him, a dgar in his 
mouth, and to hear him pre£Eu» every second 
sentence with, '^ When I was in Parliament—*' 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE UPPER HOUSE 

Is a very proper and characteristic name for 
the house of Lords, The Commons' House is 
decidedly more common ; the Lower House is 
certainly lower — we had almost said low ; but 
to say that would be a breach of privilege* 

Everybody has heard of the upper classes 
and the lower classes ; these terms mark a well 
known distinction in society ; so do the Upper 
and Lower Houses of Parliament in legislation. 

The upper classes are well-dressed, quiet, 
gentleman-like, perfumed, silent, reserved, idle ; 
so is the Upper House. The lower classes are 
slovenly, noisy, rude, blustering, talkative, 
busy: so is the Lower House. The one 
represents the elegant and artificial, the other 
the operative and essential parts of law-manu- 
facture. 

When a man quits a bear-garden, or obstre- 
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perous public meeting, when everybody is 
talking, and nobody has anything to say, and 
gets into a Quaker-meeting, where nobody wiU 
say anything, he goes from the House of Com- 
mons to the House of Lords; when a man^ 
retiring from the coffee room of the Magpie 
and Stump on a Saturday night, finds himself 
suddenly transported into a nobleman's draw- 
ing-room, he merely exchanges the Lower for 
the upper House. 

If the Lower House disappoints the stranger 
by its want of dignity and decorum, the Upper 
is no less unsatisfactory from the opposite 
defect: there all is frigid dignity and lordly 
indifference. 

Tou are ushered, as it were, into the musi- 
cians' gallery of a salon, where a couple of 
dozen of respectable, grave, elderly gentlemen 
are assembling before dinner. The floor is 
covered with a scarlet cloth, the walls decorated 
with scarlet paper, the benches have scarlet 
cushions, with scarlet-cushioned backs; and, 
indeed, if it were not for the benches, and the 
scarlet, oblong, bed-Uke seat, called the wool- 
sack, and the throne with its canopy, you 
would have nothing to distinguish the legis- 
lating room of the Lords from the dining, 
room of my Lord. 
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All is quiet and gentleman-like in this place ; 
even the strangers in the gallery catch the 
infection of the noble atmosphere, and are 
afiraid to look about them. The door-keeper 
is a superior man, with a superior head, and 
superior suit of black. He does not look like 
a House of Commons doorkeeper; he motions 
strangers to their seats with a gentleman- 
usher-like bow ; he represses conversation with 
*^ Hush, hush r^ and never cries ^^ Silence V' 
with a strong voice, as do the doorkeepers of 
the Lower Gallery. 

The doors open and shut noiselessly, and 
give ingress and egress to the Peers, who 
stand on the steps of the throne, or in the body 
of the House, or lounge on the cross benches, 
the ypunger ones conversing in a low tone, the 
elder seated thinly here and there, waiting for 
the commencement of business ; some are 
perusing the petitions they have to present, 
or the printed paper of the notices of motion, 
or other business of the day. 

There is here seen no scrambling over the 
backs of benches, no mob gossiping at the 
bar, no slaps on the back, jokes, or horse- 
laughing; the Upper House smiles, whispers, 
and walks about without any tumult or noise. 
It also dresses better than the Lower House ; 
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no shooting.jackets, white hats, drab shirts, 
gaiters, or high-lows are worn by the Upper 
House; the most remarkable article of dress 
we have obserred there bemg one eternal pair 
of plaid inexpressibles. 

The Bishops, who look at this distance (we 
are now in the gallery) like a row of darling 
chubby children in their magpie robes, tre- 
mendous lawn sleeves, sit very modestly in 
a row by themselves, on one of the back 
benches; we have no more to say of their 
spiritual Lordships, than that nobody in the 
House seemed to take any notice of their pre- 
sence, and that, with few exceptions, they are 
uncommon &t. 

One noble Lord appears to be asleep on the 
Treasury Bench, his feet stiffly stretched out 
between him and the table, a position which 
no Peer takes the liberty to disturb by passiag 
between; his single-breasted military frock is 
buttoned up to his chin; his hat, conceal- 
ing the upper part of his face, rests gracefully 
on the hump of his nose ; he seems asleep, • as 
we have said, but his attitude is that of a man 
asleep at ^^ attention ; '' in fact, he is perhaps 
more wide awake than any man in the House. 

Opposite, in the front seat, is a handsomely- 
turned leg, encased in a killing pair of tights, 
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which the noble owner looks down upon com- 
placently, tapping at intervals a well-fitting 
boot with a silver-mounted riding-cane. A 
man of pleasing aspect, and a well-bred dolce 

far niente face, is Lord Welboum ; but not the 

« 

sort of man nature seems to have intended for 
a Premier Minister. 

A curious versatile nose is seen peering into 
the House, and presently a curious, versatile 
senator whisks after it. He hops i^bout from 
bench to bench, as if he did not know where 
to settle, diving his hands into the pockets of 
a pair of chequered inexpressibles, too short 
and too tight; he grinds his teeth, scratches 
his head, rubs his curious nose, which resents 
the insidt by twisting from one side of his 
face to the other; he seats himself on the 
Woolsack, then jumps o£F, as if he had no 
business there; he runs up to, and seems 
to question Peers on both sides of the House 
and then runs away, without appearing to stay 
for an answer; his movements remind us 
vividly of a very large rat in a very small trap. 

While you are looking at him, the Chancellor, 
enters, without state or noise, and, sliding on 
the Woolsack, a Peer rises to present a peti- 
tion, the purport of which he states in an 

o2 
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inaudible voice^ and you are aware that busi- 
ness has begun. 

A noble Lord rises^ and in a very subdued 
tone puts a question to the noble Duke, who 
appears to be asleep. The noble Duke then, 
with great deliberation, takes his hat off his 
nose, rises, advances to the table, and in three 
words, uttered in a low, but firm voice, an- 
swers, or declines to answer, sits down, puts 
his hat where it was, and appears to be asleep. 

Some other questions having been put, and 
more replies elicited, of which the only impres- 
sion remaining upon your mind is, how on 
earth the reporters can make anything of it, 
Lord Bruffy gets up (as usual) to inflict a 
speech. 

It is impossible to conceive a more unfa- 
vourable place for an orator than the House 
of Lords : one would as soon think of getting 
up to make a speech in a catacomb. The thin, 
untenanted appearance of the House ; the beg- 
garly account of empty benches, reminding 
one of a provincial theatre on a benefit night ; 
the evident apathy, Ustlessness, and indiffer- 
ence of the eleven Peers who have nothing else 
to do but hsten, and the impatience of the 
three Ministerial Lords, who know it is all 
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gammon ;'' tbe abstracted look of the un- 
happy Chancellor, who, after toiling all day 
in his Court, wants to get home to prepare 
some important judgment; the yawning, 
stretching, and looking at watches (it now 
wants but five minutes to seven) would ex- 
tinguish the fire of any orator (except Brufiy) 
that ever wagged a tongue. 

The noble and learned Lord begins; he is 
full of his subject, and is determined to work it 
ofi" in speech. He dwells upon the importance 
of his subject, and solicits thereto the atten- 
tion of the noble Duke. [The Duke moves 
one leg, as much as to say, don't imagine that 
I am asleep.] He goes on, trying to warm ; 
but the atmosphere of the House is too chilly, 
and his words seem to fireeze upon his lips. 
He tries a joke ; a sickly smile flits over the 
faces of one or two Peers, which in the Parlia- 
mentary reports of the foDowing day figures 
in parenthesis (a laugh). He becomes impres- 
sive, but there is nobody to impress; he is 
eloquent, but there is no sympathy. He might 
as well talk to the Elgin marbles, for any 
visible impression his eloquence appears to 
make. 

At length he hits a sympathetic chord ; he 
will no longer occupy the time of the House 
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(it is now half-past seven) ; his forbearance is 
rewarded with a distinct " Hear, hear;^* Peers 
seize their hats and canes, and two or three 
nearest the doors make off, anticipating the 
conclusion of the speaker. He concludes at 
last ; the Chancellor shdes off the Woolsack, 
the Peers disappear noiselessly, like shadows 
of senators ; and you go home, thinking that, 
after all, the House of Lords is worth going to 
oncej for the same reason that people have 
made voyages to the North Pole; for the 
discovery, in short, that there is nothing to 
discover. 
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